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A. J. CRAWFORD COMPANY 








GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Following our suggestion 
of last month, wherein we 
offered our services in the 
planning and laying out 
of gardens, we now show 
some examples of our 
work, of which we will 
gladly send _ illustrations 
or our complete portfolio 
of “GARDEN FURNI- 
TURE,” for 25 cents. 


FounTAINs, STATUARY, COL- 
UMNS, PERGOLAS, BALUS- 
TRADES, STANDARDS, SUN 
DiALs, PEDESTALS, BENCHES, 
TABLES, VASES, WELL HEADS, 
WALL FounTAINs, LIONs, 
SPHINXES, ETC., IN MARBLE, 
STONE AND PoMPEIAN STONE, 
THAT SUCCESSFULLY WITH- 
STANDS THE AMERICAN 
WEATHER 


The Erkins Studios 


2 West 15th Street, New York 








ERIOD decoration, in 

the English styles, is a 

most important de- 
partment of the activities 
of The A. J. Crawford Co, 
This firm has been so long 
engaged in the collection of 
English antiques and has se- 
cured such extensive oppor- 
tunities to study English in- 
teriors renowned for beauty 
and purity of design, that 
the authenticity of its re 
productions is utterly beyond 
question. Notable interiors 
executed for its American 
patrons will be cited, and 
vhotographs furnished upon 
at lication. 
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The Elm City N mpany New Haven, Connecticut 
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3 N Harpy H ost able addit ion to our strictly hardy 
I that Withstands zero athe meh ~~ vut injury 
J illt tration). After maturity 
ve feature \s a specimen, in 
I ) " d , itis a tremendous success. 
~ ts, $1.50 each, $13.50 for 10: 5 in. 
Prices { 1.. $0.00 for 10; fin. pots 50 cts . ea. 
Guste l in. pots 35ets. ea., $3.: 5 for 10. 
ress advised 
THE ELM CITY NU IRSE RY Cc O., New Haven, Conn. 
Oo 08 hardy tree ¢ : idy. You can well afford to send 
fore pla 
Strictly tl grade only at consistent prices. 
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Bookcases 


A catalogue worth having 


@ This very interesting subject is 
explained in a most pleasing way in 
our new Art Catalog No. AB-1207— 
mailed without charge on request. 

@ You should see this book and its 
handsome illustrations. It shows the 
latest bookcase productions in 


Colonial Design 
Chippendale Effect 
Standard Style 


@ Send for this book on sectional book- 
cases—keep posted on the great advance 
in the popular Unit Idea. While the 
UNIT Idea in library cases has long been 
the accepted standard for professional and 
commercial use, we have developed the 
Idea in such variety of design and beauty 
of appearance that the “Macey” bookcase 
will grace and adorn any library where re- 
finement and elegance are important con- 
siderations. @ All styles for all places at 
all prices. Through dealers or direct, 
freight paid, where not represented. 


MeN acey €o. 


OUR RETAIL STORES: 
New York, 343 Broadway. Boston, 49 Franklin St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1017 Chestnut St. 
CuHicaGo, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 

















View of General H. O. Corbin's country residence, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Supplied with water by Kewanee System. D. H. Burnham & Co., Archis. 





Water for Your Country Home 


It is now possible to have in your country home, all the conveniences 
and every comfort of a city water supply. This means an abundance of 
water delivered to all plumbing connections and hydrants under ample 
pressure. It means plenty of water in the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 
lawn, garden, barn—anywhere. This service, together with first-class 
fire protection, is assured if you install 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, there isno highest quality of equipment, together 
elevated tank to mar the beauty of the with many years practical experience and 
landscape, to freeze, leak, over-flow or the technical knowledge of hydraulic engi- 
collapse. No dangerous and inefficient neers. We have solved over 8000 water 
attic tank is required. Use a Kewanee _ supply problems successfully. Let us show 
Pneumatic Tank which may be placed in you what we can do for you. 
the cellar or buried in the ground. The 


water is pumped into this tank and is then Here is what General Corbin says: 
delivered by air pressure to all fixtures ‘“‘The Kewanee System works bet- 
and hydrants. ter than I thought possible. Iam 

The Kewanee System is based on a thor- showing it to lots of people and all 
oughly scientific principle. It involves the like it very much.”’ 


No charge is made for preliminary specifications and estimates. We protect you 
with a guarantee of satisfactory results. Our complete 64-page illustrated catalog 
explains everything and it is free. Ask forcatalog No. 6 and mention this publication. 




















Kewanee Water 
Supply Company 
Kewanee, Illinois. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 
820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 























ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES, 1908 





A new book for 1908 has been prepared 
showing the latest designs of houses of 
moderate cost. This volume contains prac- 
tical and skillful arrangements of floor 
plans and shows artistic exteriors equal to 
those of the most expensive work in the sub- 
urban architecture of America, If you 
want a house costing from 85,000 to $10,000, 
complete and convenient and yet unusua! 
and opposite from the commonplace. you 
will be interested in this new book. Price, 
$2.00, by express prepaid. 


COLONIAL HOUSES, 


showing perspectives and floor plans of 
oandsome residences costing from $10,000 
to $30,000, price $2.00 by express prepaid. 

A separate volume containing ALL THE 
DESIGNS in thetwo books above mentioned, 
together with a selection of the most attrac- 
tive illustrations from all previous issues of 
** Colonial Houses"’ has also been prepared. 
Price $5.00 by express prepaid, Address ‘ 


E. S. CHILD, ARCHITECT Room 615, No. 17 Siate Sireet, New York City 














SE 


THE CRAFTERS 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 





STEINWAY HALL ‘ . 
DARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 








Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 





Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly pattatte in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 











Womrath Brothers & Company 
116 E. 28th Street, New York City 
We are making our ‘‘Betsy Ross’’ rugs to harmo- 
nize with the color motif of your rooms. Send 
us samples of materials and we will make the rugs 
to carry out the general scheme. 
Write for particulars and prices 











OTOKO DWARFS 





Electric Lamp and Table Screen 


This lamp (16 inches high) strikes a uniquely artistic note 
in any room, The light softly glowing through the translucent 
holly wood shade makes it purticularly aduptable for bed- 
side or writing desk. 

a PuEAT FOR COUNTRY CLUB AND CAFES specially designed. 

ady f ‘or connection, price $5, express paid. 
TABL LAMP SCREEN of three Otoko panels, bound in metal, 
is an artistic decoration, appreciated by users of the chafing 
dich or of othe alcohol lamps which are easily affected by 
rafts. Pri express Vs Catalog showing Otoko 
Shades for all panty A lamps and suspension domes on request, 


OTOKO COMPANY 
Dept. H, Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 





Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. MUllustrated and de- 
ecriptive price list free on application, 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bide. Tel. Main 3613 











SUN- DIALS 


When you place a Sun Di alin g r 
you place there the most interesting ppropr te, artistic 
— tical thing possible Ww ite today f r book on 8 
ials and pedestals, Catalog N-29. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO., *Cuicaco 


Eastern Office: 1123 Br . New York. Su ret 
Henry oe me rh icago, and Hartma Bros Mnfg ‘ 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











Perhaps 


you are now getting ready to decorate and 
furnish the new house you started to build last 
Fall. If so,] want to help you. I am an ex- 
perienced Interior Decorator and Purchasing 
Agent. Let me offer you suggestions in regard 
to your decorations, the kind of rugs, pictures, 
curtains, etc., to get, and supply you with prices, 
samples and color scheme. 

If you are interested, send for my booklet 
“In the Market Place.” It will tell you all about 
my work. My services cost you nothing. Ref- 
erences furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS, 


Purchasing Agent 


26 East 21st Street New York City 











GILSO} 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
and PUMPING JACK 


JACKS TO FIT ANY STYLE PUMP 


$70 0 COMPLETE. Every country home 
s 


supplied with our system always 
has water. Will run ice cream freezer, ct 
washing machine, etc. 












SEND FOR CATALOG 


“GOES LIKE 
SIXTY” 


ILSON 


MFG. Co., 423 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis 




















REAL ESTATE 
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FOR A GENTLEMAN’S HOME or a WINTER 
HOTEL SITE: We are offering for sale 25 acres of 
tiful suburban land at Columbia, S. C. Splendigq 
iew from hill-top on this property. Extensive pine 
Three minutes’ walk to trolley line. Beautiful 

ads lead to this property. For particulars write to 

WALKER, RAVENEL & COMPANY 

Columbia, S. C., Dept. H 


































Country Place 
for Rent 


Modern Improvements 


We offer for rent for a term of either 
fifteen months or twenty-seven months from 
July first next, one of the most attractive small 
estates in Central New York, consisting of 
large colonial dwelling, (furnished) automobile 
house, large stable, extensive poultry yards, 
orchard, small fruit garden, tennis court, 
ample lawns, etc. All buildings lighted by 
electric light, heated by hot water system, 
furnished with the latest and best modern 
plumbing and every convenience required 
by an up-to-date household. House con- 
tains eight sleeping rooms besides servants’ 
quarters, four bathrooms and two showers. 
House well appointed in all particulars. 
Located on Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y., 
adjoining Cornell University Campus —over- 
looking Cayuga Lake and the Valley of the 
City of Ithaca—an ideal site. An ideal 
home for a city family desiring country life 
for a year or so. Trolley line passes the 
property —fifteen minutes to postofhice. Rental 
price for either term very reasonable. 


Heights Improvements 
Company 


Ithaca N. Y. 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND CLOCKS 


ould call your attention to many pieces to be sold or ex- 
nsisting of Furniture, China, Shetiield, Pewter, Lamps 
i¢ ks. Write for photoor description, 


N. E. ANTIQUE acenes 


724 W ashington St., Room 1 Boston Mass. 








CASI 
Now rec : capean 
dows, but as re 
I sh, Missic n 
Every difficulty and 


gs the sas} 
indows a! 


Curtains ans 
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ew device, TURN 
ments the easiest of 
Write for our beautif 
has become the most 


“HOL I FAST ”” ADJUSTER 


*“OUTSIDE-IN ” CLEANER., 


CASEMENT HARI 


‘MENT WINDOWS 


s of standing as not only the most artistic win- 
style in strict harmony with the beautiful Early 
rican Country House styles of architecture. 

ience in their use has been done away 


os it firmly in any position. Screens and 


inside and need not be touched to open the 
ides are not disturbed. The 


E OUTSIDE OF THE WINDOW IN and takes Case- 
lows to wash. Our devices fit old or new houses. 
ustrated booklet that tells how the “most artistic 
tical.” 


WARE CO., 156 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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A BEAUTIFUL HALL 


The spacious hall shown in the photograph is an 
excellent example of French Colonial detail. “The wide 
stair and beautiful mantel are typical of that period. 
The wall covering and the tile about the fire-place are 





in dull green, the wall paper showing two tones. The 
standing woodwork, including wainscot and cornice, is 
enameled ivory-white and the handrail mahogany. The 
carved rose-wood chairs are upholstered in silk brocade 
in shades of sage green, old rose and dull blue. The 
same general coloring is repeated in the rugs. 


The room is harmonious in every particular. 

For the woodwork in a room of this character, Ivory 
Eggshell-White should be used. The application is 
simple and inexpensive, no rubbing between coats being 
required. To obtain the effect of old mahogany the 
hand rail should be stained with No. 312 Tobacco Brown 
Mahogany. The Varnish should be rubbed with pumice 
and water, which treatment will give the appearance of 
rubbed wax, while it is much more durable and beautiful, 
as well as being easy to care for. 

The hardwood floor should have one coat of No. 310 
Dark Brown stain, followed by Supremis Floor Finish. 

Full information in regard to the materials of the 
Company will be supplied upon request. The services 
of the Decorative Department are tendered to all who 
use the materials of the Company, and should you desire 
advice, address Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Deco- 
rator of Chicago Varnish Co., 36 Vesey St., New York 
and send plans or rough draftforinformation. She will 
supply you with full color scheme for your house, to 
include not only suggestion for the wood finish, but also 
tiles, hardware, wall covering, drapery materials, etc., 
etc., entirely free of cost to you. TZhzs offer 7s made only 
to those who intend using the products of the Company. 

Send 10 cts. to cover postage and receive copy of 
The Home Ideal full of good suggestions. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, III. 38 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 











Arts and Crafts Colony 


ary is still a chance to join the Summer Colony at HIGH POINT, | 
EAGLE LAKE, WISCONSIN 
This colony has for its object the promotion of interest in the AR 7S Oo n e 
and CRAFTS, and being located on a beautiful inland lake, is an ideal 
place for an inexpensive Summer home 
The special features and plan on which the colony is founded, are 
fully set f.rth in an illustrated booklet which may be had upon request. 











for 


FRED H. SEARS, Manager, 4355 N. Ashland Bivd., CHICAGO 
SIDE- 


GORTON Fern 
BOILERS 


Women 











A Yearly Income of $1500 to $2500 


can be earned by ambitious women who are intelligent enough to appre ciate the 
fact that HOUSE Decoration is a subject in which thousands of intelligent 
women are intensely interested. 


IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 


you can make a good income utilizing your spare moments. If you can devote all 
of your time to our work, a handsome income is assured. 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the one jnagacine which is THE authority on 
house decoration and kindred subjects » want smart, bright women in every 
community to take subscriptions for the HOU 'SE BEAUTIFUL. Unusually good 
inducements to agents. 


Write to-day for information and terms to 


Circulation Dep't, House Beautiful, Republic Bldég., CHICAGO 




















For Steam 





and 
Hot Water 
Heating 


Insure a warm 





building day and 
night in coldest 





weather. 





Ky 
sien aad 





Send for catalog 
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Don’t scold the maid! 


Swinging butler’s pantry doors ae DANGEROUS! 
They'll BREAK china, PINCH fingers and 
cause serious accidents, unless controlled. 
Our Double-Acting Check does it — 

Stops the “flopping,” 
Stops the draught, 
Stops the DANGER! 











ANY CARPENTER CAN ATTACH IT 








GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty St., NEW YORK Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO 
77 Oliver Street, BOSTON 


Full Information 


for the Asking 














/ 


Oscar C. Rixson Co. 


111 West Harrison Street 


CHICAGO 
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Refinish Your Furniture) g 


Woodwork and Floors 


F REE SAMPLE Johnson’s Wood Dye 
: for the artistic coloring of wood, 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax for polishing the 
wood, and Johnson’s Electric Solvo for re- 
moving old finish, 
also 48 -page color 
book, giving in- 
structions. 
See offer below. 
Johnson’s Wood Dye 
is made for the ex- 
press purpose of pro- 
™ perly and perma- 
nently coloring wood. 
It penetrates deeply, bringing out the grain, 
greatly increasing its beauty. Our Wood Dye 
is entirely different from colored varnishes, oil 
stains and other finishes offered for this pur- 
pose. It can be easily applied, dries quickly 
and does not rub off. Johnson’s Wood Dye 
should always be applied upon the bare wood, 
followed by Johnson’s Prepared Wax for the 
most satisfactory, artistic and beautiful effect, 
but any other finish may be used. 

For refinishing furniture, woodwork and floors 
Johnson's Electric Solvo will immediately remove old 
finish, leaving the wood bare and clean, ready for 
the dye. Fullinstructions givenin our color booklet, 


“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture. 


Johnson’s 
Wood Dye 


“‘For the Artistic Coloring of All Woods’’ 
is made in the following nen’ 






No. 126—Light Oak jo, 128—Light Mahogany 
Ne. 128—Dark Oak ie 129—Dark — 
No. 125— Mission Oak No. 110—Bog Oak 

No, 130— Weathered Oak No. 121—Moss Green 

Ne. 131—Brown Weathered Oak No. 122—Forest Green 

No. 182—Green Weathered Uak No, 172—Flem 

No. 140—Sanila Oak No. 178—Brown Fiemish Oak 


Half Pints, 30¢; Pints, 50¢; Quarts, 85e;—at your paint dealer. 
FREE OFFERS a today your paint deal- 
s name, and we will for- 
les of Johnson’ s Wood Dye, Johnson’s 
Wax and Johnson’s Electric Solvo, also 
48-page color book for 6 cents (coin or stamps ) to 
pay postage. Mention Edition HB3. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“‘The Wood-Finishing Authorities’’ 
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A Hammock That’s Right 
The only hammock made that combines Quality, 
Durability and Beauty with Comfort. Can be 
usedindoorsorout. For further particulars write 

QUEEN HAMMOCK CO. 


185 LAKE ST., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Formerly—Kalamaszoo, Mich. 














The editor of this department 
detail the decoration of a 


w be giad to describe 
















gi om r to give gener 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters fr 
regular subscribers to Toe House Beautirunt. But 
mecessary to charge a small fee for detailed decor 
schemes for an entire floor or ise as a whole I 
plies will be sent by mail closed. 

The editor begs that ques cise as possibl 
and written on one side aper on The full r 
of the sender should be \ wri on all plans and letter 

CASEMENTS 

We have built our house with casement window 
which open inward. The problem is easy to solv 
for winter use, but what kind of curtains and shades 
to use to keep persons from seeing in of a | 


summer night, or to prevent the sun from shining 
in very early of a summer day, is the hard part 
If you will assist us we will greatly appreciate it 
I might add that the windows are in pairs of singl 


and of doubles. rT. M. W 
Casement windows which open inward present 
a few problems which have not, as yet, been sati 
factorily solved; one is how to shut out the ligl 
when the windows are open. A curtain or shade 


fastened to the window is sufficient when the win 
dows are closed. 

The only thing we can suggest is a sash curtair 
fastened to the woodwork, not the window, and 
full enough to draw over the 
partially open. This, of course ee out air. A 
better plan for bedroom casement s is a three-panele 
high screen so placed as to protect the sleeper fron 
the early morning light, but not from air. The 
greatest drawback in the past to the casement wa 
the fact that it was seldom rain proof 
casement is, in this respect 
old double hung sash. 

Many architects prefer windows 
ward. When they open in t! 


curtain we have mentioned will 


window when it 


The modert 


satisfactory as tl 


opening out 
manner, the sas! 
exclude light 


PLATE GLASS 


I wish your advice about a few things. I have 
a very handsome new mahogany dresser for 
room. I have heard several times lately of beveled 
plate glass tops cut to fit the tops of dressers 
then not using a dresser cove Do you advise s 
treatment and if so, where could ay have it cut? 

library is a large southeast room with tw 

windows, one south, one east L have an orienta 
rug for that floor with rich blues predominati 
The furniture will all be in weathered oak Th 
walls are frescoed in rich browns, and there is the 
same shade shown in the rug [The woodwork 

uarter-sawed white oak stained an extrem 

ark golden. I want before long to stain it weath 
ered, but can’t do that at present. I have one pair 
of nice Arabian net curtains that I would like 


use in that room. They are better than anything 
new that I can buy at present. Could I use one 
each window, with some sort r-drapery of 
bluish silk? I want to keep the color scheme of the 
room blue and golden brown, as much as possible 
M. } 
It is a custom growing in favor in this country 
and of long standing abroad, t ise plate glass tor 
on bureaus, dressing-tables and wash-stands. The 


glass is cut to fit the top of the furniture, and make 
a delightfully clean and sanitary finish. Some 
times the glass is placed over a lace cover, som 
times over cretonne, but usually it rests directly 
on the wood. A glazier would cut th 
and possibly you could have it done at a furniture 


e glass for you 





ie) rcing 
the 
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Still the 
House is 
Cold 


Figure it out: 


A larger heating plant than your house 
should require — more heat, more coal, 
than your house should need; against- 
one small sheathing expense, a smaller (less 
expensive) heating apparatus, and a smal- 
ler coal bill, year by year. . 

Sheathe your new house with a good 
sheathing—it means a great saving. The 
one good sheathing is Neponset paper. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It seals the walls against all 
draughts. Less heat is required be- 
cause the heat stays in the house. 
It cannot leak out. You get 100 
per cent. on your fuel expense. In- 
sist on Neponset waterproof sheath- 
ing paper and see that it’s used. 


Write our special pamontaneath 
of Building Counsel for free sam- 
ples and advice on any building 
subject. We are helping many; 
we can help you. rite now. 


Building Counsel Department 


F.W. BIRD & SON 


Est. 1817 
East Walpole, Mass. 


PAROID: — The famous 
Ready Roofing for all classes 
of buildings. Contains no tar, 
ts highly fire resisting 
Send for Parotd Proofs show- 
ing where it has been used and how 
to use i, 
























, iful Vols. XX and XXI 
The House Beautiful ¥°'s., together, now 


ready. Price $3.00, express paid. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bidg., Chicago. 
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store. In England, one often sees luncheon tables 
fitted with glass tops, beneath which is a lace or 
embroidered cover. 
appeal to us strongly, but for a dressing-table the 
scheme is ideal. 

The Arabian net curtains you speak of could be 
used. Over-curtains of blue would help the scheme. 








A COTTAGE AND ITS PERPLEXITIES 


Will you kindly advise me how to get the best 
results with an impossible cottage and a queer col- 
lection of things. The cottage is a temporary one, 
and as our stay is uncertain we do not think it 
advisable to go to the double expense of tar paper 
covering and papering the walls, which are of rough 
plank ceiling. They have just been tinted with 

‘Muresco’’ and have at least the virtue of being 
clean. The doors and windows of each room are 

ainted white. The house is on one floor. The 
— door opens into dining-room, library on the 
right, my bedroom opening out of the library, and 
nursery opening out of my room, connecting doors. 
Servants’ room on the left of dining-room and 
kitchen. We are having a two-roomed attachment 
put on for the servants, and intend to use their 
—_ for a guest-room, and the kitchen for a store- 


The tints used are light buff in dining-room and 
library, light blue in my bedroom, light green in 
nursery. Guest-room not yet tinted, or kitchen. 
The library is the most difficult room, a nice cheer- 
ful room, with a pretty view from the two windows. 
Ihave on the floor a Moquet rug of bright red, with 

nish-yellow and brown-flowered pattern. I 
ave a Chickering piano in rosewood case, fitted 
with very pretty brass candlesticks. Bookcase 
is of golden oak, also table of same. One mahog- 
any Morris chair, cushioned in brown corduroy 
velvet. A box couch of green denim very muc 
faded, two soiled big rattan rockers. One small 
oak bench, one long, narrow chair, carved back, 
and an oval mirror, with large hooks, which we use 
os a hat rack. These were a hall set, but for lack 

ace are put into library. The three pieces are 
poe finish which we think is Antwerp. Our 
petares are water colors and photographs, which 
ook like mezzotints. I would like to use one or 
twoin the library. What frames would you advise? 

In the dining-room is a carpet of two-toned red, 
shading to almost black. Furniture, golden oak. 
but expect to get mahogany or oak in Antwerp 
finish. Would it help to put the velvet carpet in 
library? It doesn’t seem quite so conspicuous, 
and the lighter carpet is very pretty in dining- 
room. The green couch and the light red rug are 
dreadful together. What would you advise mak- 
inga cover of? I would like a denim one and could 
make it from another one I have seen, if you will 
tell me the best color to use. I would like portieres 
between library and dining-room, hung from 
inside library door, also on the door leading into my 
room, if possible. Also, could I use over-curtains 
at library windows? I ‘have ruffled Swiss figured 
curtains at present — just the regular long curtain. 

My bedroom I am having blue and white, and 
have ordered a rug in delft shades of those colors. 
In each room we fave a border of about two feet 
showing. This is waxed. 

What kind of lamp would you advise for library 
and dining-room, for we have no other means of 
lighting? 

The nursery is tinted in pale green, white painted 
doors and windows. I have two light cribs and 
would like to know what color comforts, also 
cushions for rockers, curtains, etc. I haven’t 
bought the chamber ware for this room yet. Could 
you suggest something pretty and nursery-like? 

Ss. T. M. 


Your letter shows an interesting condition, but 
one which is quite perplexing. A room ceiled on 
all sides with wood and tinted with “‘ Muresco ”’ is not 


This arrangement does not’ 








OLD HICKORY | 15 
"SPINDLE BACK CHAIR 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, attractive Chair. for 
Porch and Lawn use ever sold at this remarkably low price. | Will 
stand all sorts of weather. Solidly constructed of genuine white 
hickory with bark on. Seat 18 inches long, 16 inches deep ; height 
over all 40 inches. Price, $1.75, freight prepaid east of Mississippi 
river. 120 other styles of Chairs, Settees Tables, etc., 














$1.50 up. 


“The Old Hickory Chairs reached me O. K. last Saturday and to use Mrs. Wiles’s 
expression : ‘We are tickled to pieces’ over them. They are the pride of the neighbor- 
hood. I think I shall want another piece of your artistic.furniture later. Many thanks 
for your favor to me.’ ERNEST P. WILEs, Muncie, Ind. 


“1 take pleasure in advising you that the chairs shipped to me at Riverside, N. Y. 
have been received, and I am more than pleased with them. If I have occasion to buy 
anything more of this character, you may be sure that the Old Hickory Chair Company 
will get the order.” A. M. Harris, New York. 


Be sure to get the “Old Hickory” Furniture, and see that our trade-mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer will not supply you, remit direct to us. Ask for the new 48 
page illustrated catalogue and our Special Introductury Offer FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., 


33 CHERRY STREET, - MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers’ 





















100% pure non-fading colors specially ground in 
England and 100% best wood-preserving oil make 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


superior to all others 


It costs just as much to apply an inferior stain 
as the best one. This is the best. 
Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., ,2.03730%)107,., 


GENTS: H M. HOOKER 00. 128 W A, -3 St., Chicago, 

S&S. HUESTON, 22 Kast 22nd St., New Yo JOHN D. 8. 
porre 218 af. Philedelphia, Ma H. MebONALD 619 The 
Gilbert, Grand Rapids, F. T. CROWE & OO., attle, kan % 
Tacoma, Washington, and Bovtinnd. Ore. ., KLATT HIRSCH 
O0O., 113 Front St., San Francisco, 6 





ALLEN & COLLENS, Architects, Boston 














The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is of equal if 

















a not of greater importance than the choosing of the wall-paper or other decorative 
features. Hardwareis purchased as a permanent ornamental utility, and by making 
Wrought its selection a personal matter you will be able to express your own individual taste 


and at the same time judge as to the quality of the hardware itself. 


SARGENT’S 


Artistic 
Hardware 


presents unusual opportunities for effective 
ornamentation. The many different patterns 
were designed to harmonize with any archi- 
tectural motif and to accentuate the artistic 
appearance of any style of finish. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs— Sent FREE 
lo. ; NN 


Bronze 


-——- 





No matter what the style of your new home, you can 
find designs of hardware in ‘our free book that will 
exactly suit your requirements. The Book of Designs 
offers a choice of seventy patterns—all different— 
and is invaluable to al pasting or building a 
home. W esend it/ree to those interested. Address 


SARGENT & CO., 
140 Leonard St., New York, 





‘Hardware and the House 
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cerin, Capsicum, 


poy Ham um, Sulphur T Tea, 


ro- 
ycerin, ary Kroll. v Wa- 
r, Perfume. The rea- 





son why we use each < 
these ingredients is se’ 
forth inabeoklet we will 


change the color of the 
hair. 


It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’ s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
**revised formula,’’ 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 
also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 


to a healthy condition. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua. N. H. 
SS SSS . 




























Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


CRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes. 





Sanitary, inexpensive 
and i to apply. 
A SAMPLE ehoving 
how (while they last), 
and descriptive matter 
FREE. Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG.CO. 
Dept. 1. Newark, N.Y. 








Control of 
heat, at 
the radia- 
ter, and 
dependable 
automatic reg- 
ulation of boiler 
are the distinctive 
features of The Broomell 


Vapor System of Heating 


—an improvement on both steam and hot water. 

Marvelous capacity to meet all 
weather changes and maintain an evenly 
comfortable temperature, whether the 
days.are mild or bitter. 

Just heat: no water, no pressure, 
no pounding, no air valves; no bother 
and worry. Almost perfection. 

Book on heating, free 








Vapor Heating Company 
Broomell’s-patent Vapor System 
124 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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the best foundation, but nothing is hopeless, and 
you have good things and good ideas. The tints 
are very light — too light to make a home-like 
house. If they cannot be altered to deeper shades 
a good deal of care must be taken with the furnish 
ings. It would pay you to change the colors to 
darker tones, which will make furnishing much 
easier. The trouble with the library lies in the 
fact that the miscellaneous furniture produces 
a bad effect with the pale walls. If the rattan a 
other pieces, with the exception of the rosewood 
piano and the mahogany piece, could be painted 
stained one tone, say for instance to match the 
Antwerp oak, the room would be greatly improve 
The light rattan is particularly trying, and if i 
cannot be stained or painted it should be remov: 

Your pictures are good. Frame the water colors 
to match the woodwork, and the photographs 
match the stained furniture and either hang ther 
in separate rooms or separate portions of tl 
library, giving prominence to the photographs 

The change in the carpets you suggest would be 


@ great improvement in both rooms. Separate the 
couch from the rug if the combination is ‘‘dread 
ful,” or recover the couch so as to be in greater 


harmony. If you transpose the rugs, make a gree! 
cover for the couch; if you retain the present rug 
select one of the colors which will best bear repeat- 
ing. Over-curtains would be an improvement ir 
the library and the dining-room. With such pa 
insignificant walls you might find cretonne curtains 
& great help. Use a deep valance and sid 
of either cretonne or chintz. WI hichever materia 
you select, the ground should be as 
of the walls as possible. 


e hanging 


ear the co 


The lighting of such rooms is always important 
In the library use side lamps, with a low centra 
light. A double student lamp is excellent. | 
the dining-room a hanging lamp over the table is 
advised. Candles are always charming as a sup 


plement. 

In the nursery, pink would be 
use. There are nursery sets whit 
through decorators. 


the best color t 
*h may be ordered 


OLD CHINA 


Can you give me a little information in rega 
to some old china? I have a very beautiful sugar 
bowl and creamer in black ware. It is hard, al 
most like metal, and looks as if punctured with a 
pin. The decorations are raised flowers with bir: 
of Paradise in the center, with borders of twis ted 
design and beading. The handle of creamer is a 
dragon or serpent, and handle of sugar ge th a 
couched lion. Who was the potter and of wl 
value are they? I also have a creamer in copr per 
lustre in the same design — bird of Paradise in a 
—_ of roses and flowers, raised in a beautiful 

eof blue. Is it of value? 

I have two plates in two shades of blue, light and 
dark, decorations, assion flowers or dahlias, or 
jasmine; both of them Spode. Are they of any 
value? I also have a large meat platter which 
— matches the plates, scene Venetian garde! 

af <- give me any information about it? 
ve a meat platter, ironstone, marked J 
Watamenh What is the value of it? What is 
the market value of copper lustre pitchers and 
creamers — genuine ones? Also red ent I have 
a lovely small cup and saucer. What potter made 
red lava and where is it found? 

What is the price of historical glass cup plates? 

L. M. R 

From your description we believe that your 




















And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 


Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 


Tennis Court | Endosures A Specal 


THE F-E- CARPENTER ce 
7 & 9 WARREN ST-NEW YORK: 


— Gattle Manure 
‘wzan| in Bags ‘Puiverisea 
BRAND | 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No bad 
“lor. Easilyapplied. Delivered East of Missouri 


 NanvRES| Rive »r. $2.00 per bag (100 Ibs.) Write for circulars 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
Sa 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


. Free from Disease. 
All fumigated 


before shipping. True-to- 
—- Vigorous growers— 


Apple, Peach, Plum, Pear, 

Carolina Popiar— all kinds 

trees, plants. shrubs. Prices 

low. Catalo —_ tenow. Reli- 
ance Nursery Co., Box VeGencva, NY, 








7OQU may have had your 
troubles as an artist on 
ccount of poor materials— 


lors, The 


brushes, canvas. 


juality in Devoe art-things 


the trouble-saving kind. 
earn it next time you buy. 
We have everything for the artist — 
ateur or professional. 


Catalogue free. 
Address Dept. F. 


Devoe 


Randolph Street - - ° 
n and William Sts. - - 


4 Grand Avenue - ° 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 
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gugat,bowl and creamer are black Wedgwood and 
itso they are very valuable. 

Old copper lustre is now eagerly purchased. 
Creamers are worth five dollars and upwards. If 
the Spode pieces are china, not crockery, they are 
wortl almost as much as the Wedgwood specimens. 
The crockery would be of less value. 

“Venetian garden”’ pieces were made in Stafford- 
shire. The name or initials of the potter should 
be on the back of the platter. Wedgwood iron- 
stone has no great value, but is interesting as are 
all the wares bearing this potter’s name. 

We are not familiar with red lava ware — at 
least not by that name. There is an early English 
ware, made by “‘Elers’’ and named for him, which 
looks like lava and possibly your cup and saucer 
may be of that extremely rare pottery. Astbury 
and’‘Twyford also made a red pottery. These 
pieces are seldom found in this country and we are 
under the impression that your cup is of later 
make. 

Cup plates vary in price according to make and 
design. They range from $1.00 to $30.00. The 
latter is an extreme price, but has been paid for 
valuable historical pieces. Glass cup plates sell 
for fifty cents and upwards. Your pieces are un- 
usually interesting and we congratulate you in the 
possession. 

UNIQUE FURNITURE 

I shall be greatly indebted to you if you canjgive 
me some idea as to the value of the set of furniture 
described below. It consists of six pieces—a 
large bed with the high back wardrobe, unusuall 
large even for those times; bureau with large mee | 
plate glass, Italian marble top; four large drawers 
and one small secret one; washstand, the largest I 
ever saw, with marble top; large round center table 
with wooden top. The furniture is made of a soft 
wood, then painted black, and then traced elabor- 
ately all over in ld panels, and groupe are painted 
in colors in birds, flowers, and all kinds fruits. 
It is after the style of Vernis Martin. The painting 
is very fine. G. A. W. 

Your furniture is old and interesting, but it would 
be exceedingly hard to put a price upon it. Photo- 
graphs might help in deciding the value, if you 
care to send them to us. The furniture is un- 
doubtedly imported and is decorated in a manner 
frequently seen in small tables, trays, etc., but 
seldom in an entire set. From the wood we judge 
it to be not earlier than 1830, nor later than 
1840. If it has historical interest it has an added 
value. We mention this as your family name is 
the most historical one in America. 








REMODELING 


I am enclosing herewith plans showing rooms, etc., 
of building we have just purchased and I ‘shall 
greatly appreciate it if you will advise me fully 
upon the following, also offer suggestions upon re- 
modeling. 

What would you suggest in color scheme for both 
floors? All the woodwork in the house is pine, 
excepting staircase railing and steps. 

ould like to change windows in dining-room 
and library — thought of putting in round bay 
windows. Thought of putting in large plate 
gas, with fancy leaded over glass. What do you 
about this? Would you change window on 

east side of parlor? If so, what style window 
would you suggest? The present window is good 
size— four lights. Am thinking of putting two 
windows in the hall—one downstairs near the 






















6 glare 


no more showing shadows, vo more cracking, 
bagging or wrinkling, nor curling at the edges 
. A . . . . 

Hollaag With Brenlin, the new window shade material. 


BP .8 Holland shades let in a glare and show shadows 
cast upon them; they wrinkle and bag—because they 
haven't body enough. 

Opaque shades ‘‘crack’’—because in the making 
they are filled with chalk to make them opaque and * : 
A straight. A Brenlin Shade 
As the shades are handled this chalk dreais—making the unsightly ‘‘cracks” 
that are so familiar. 







The 
name 














Patented 1906. Trade-mark Registered 
The New Window Shade Material RBRENLIN 
is a fine, closely woven, supple material with- ‘ on nee 
out filling of any kind, = with a na/ural a a — — oaly 
body that makes it hang straight see it by taking»the shade in 
and smooth and really shade. YM: hands and examining it 


; closely—but be sure that*it is there 
With Brenlin Duplex, dark y when your shades are delivered, It is 
one side, light the other, 


your protection against shades that look 
you can darken like Brenlin—but “‘crack.’? Leading déalers 


An 7 have Brenlin ; if yours hasn't, we will give you the 
Opaque bedrooms complete name of one who has, or supply you direct. 

Shade ly yet maintain a Write today for samples, all colors, and “The Treatment 
atter use uniform color outside. : of Windows,” showing how best lighting effects are secured. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 2010-3072 Reading Rosd, Cincinnati. 


JX TREASURE CHEST 
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WHICH 4S A TREASURE 


SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO HOME 
MADE OF FRAGRANT MOTH-PROOF RED CEDAR 
Bound with heavy copper bands and studded with copper nails. 
Beautiful dull natural finish. 
Our Cedar Chest constitutes the ideal home storage, eoithout cost, 
_because it pays for itself in what it saves. The safest, most economical 
method of storing furs, woolens and fine fabrics, as it positively protects them from moths, dust and dampuess. 
They last for generations, save cold-storage and furrier’s bills forever. The highly scented cedar we use 
imparts a delicious fragrance, in strong contrast to the offensive fumes of moth balls and camphor. 
THE IDEAL GIFT FOR A WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY. _ Sent direct on trial, freight prepaid both 
ways, and money refunded if disappointed. Write for booklet and low factory prices to-day. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Statesville, N. C., Dept. W 
Wealso make a beautiful Box Couch of solid Southern Red Cedar, handsomely upholstered. Send for booklet and prices 











The very reasons why 
a new covering is necessary for your walls this 
spring are the reasons why this time you should use 
SANITAS instead of wall paper. 
SANITAS 


The wall paper has faded—near the windows, around the pictures. 
cannot fade even in direct sunlight, for it is printed in oil colors. 
The wall paper has become dingy and soiled. SANITAS is as fresh at the end 

of the year as when put on—all dust and soiled spots can be wiped away (daily, if you 


wish) with a damp cloth. 
crack or tear. 


It is printed on strong muslin with dull or glazed surface—cannot 
Costs no more than good cartridge paper. 
Write to our special Department of Home Decoration for free suggestive sketches 


of artistic interiors, together with samples showing the beautiful new patterns. 
Tell us which rooms you desire to decorate. Write NOW. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 


320 Broadway Dept. K. 


New York City 
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BUILD YOUR OWN FURNITURE 


$6.00 Every 
Buys this 
orris 
Cushions 
extra 











46% in. hig! 
33% in. wide 





or money refunded. 


finishing expense, (6) the 


piece. 


saioaiies i 
most of th 











Chair No. r 
Ly gy 35 in. 
Width 29 in. 


Fae 


ports for $7; $30 
tables for $9; $12 
porch swings for $4, 
etc. - 

Our free catalogue 
explains everything. 


is 
9.00 &::° 


Library Table 
ee 






Height 30 in. 
Top 28 in wide 
43in. long 


Have you ever wanted handsome 
mission furniture and thought 
you couldn't afford it? You can 
afford it now, because you prac- 
ener pay only for the machined 

mber ; your own work of a few 


the Cost 


iece is solid oak and 


is machined, smoothed, all 
ready so anybody can put it 
together, making a beautiful 
Mission or Arts and Crafts 
chair, davenport, table, book- 
shelf, in a few minutes. Ap- 
ply the weathered stain and 
you have a solid and hand- 
some piece of furniture at a 
very low cost. 

Every piece and every result is guar- 
anteed to be satisfactory in every way, 


You save (1) in the factory cost, 
(2) in the factory profit, (3) all the 
dealer's profit, (4) 24 the freight, (5) 


expense 


of crating and packing — making a 
saving of 34 to 4, according to the 


As she receives 
Chair No. 1 


n the evening saves 
e rest. 


By the Brooks System you can 
own $14 chairs for $4; $25 daven- 


1. 0 for this Settee 
(Cushions extra) 
56 in. long, 35 in. high 





It shows why no mechanical ability 


required tu put the pieces to- 


gether, how you take no risk. Send 
for it to-day and beautify your 
home for very little money. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


3903 Ship St. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Originators of Knock-down System 


of Home Furnishing 














ame 


many 





ilar effect is gained by 


Baltimore, 519 N. Charles St. ; van F 
California St.; Toronto, 94 King St 
G. P. Norton, *Penn at ath St. ew oa 


Illustrated catalogues will be 





| io many of the early 
mansions may still 
be seen the quaint little 
font of oil, resting on 


tal shelf against 


the wall, with its in- 
dented copper reflector 
~-made bright with 


rubbings of rotten 


stone-~multiplying the 
flickeri 
the room or 
is at least comfortably lighted. 


In many homes of the “ipo time a sim- 


ring flame until 


hallway 


the use of a lighting 


instrument such as is reproduced here, but 
with the more convenient and efficient means 
of illumination--electricity. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
5 West 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


rancisco, 1748 
W. Pittsburg, 
ngland repre- 


sentatives, Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Boston, 


furnished on application 
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front door, and one at first landing of stairs 
both windows facing west 

Am thinking of changing the door in front bed 
room upstairs to windows — what style wou 
you advise? Also, of putting double window 
in west bedroom — airs, present window being 
good size, with four lights. What kind of window 
would you suggest for bathroom, and where plac: 
same? None in at present. lhe front door ha 
so glass, same at sic ce door to dining-roor 
ow would you treat 1ese two doors? What 
would you advise in Be window, front door 
and hall windows? Give idea of color, | 
glass, etc. 

We intend laying hardwood floors on first floo 
covering with Turkish rugs. What would y 
suggest in flooring? Advise me as to color of wir 
dow shades all over the house. What kind 
curtains would you suggest in parlor, library, a1 
dining-room for windows? W hat kind and color 
of portieres would you suggest between parlor and 
hall, parlor and library, and library and dinin; 
room? We have all arches to cut. Advise me as 
to size of arches between all rooms — width and 
height of same. Any suggestions that you wi 
offer in color scheme for each room will bs 
gratefully received. We trust you will send u 
complete scheme for the entire hor ise aS SOO! 
possible, as we are ready to start to work as soon a 
we hear from you. 

Our furniture consists chiefly of mahogany 









parlor and library. The dining-room we expect 
to purchase. Have a few heavy rockers in 
and leather as well as a few fancy chairs. Ty 
heavy oak tables, cc able bric-a-brac, | 
tures, clock set and colonial banjo clock, and larg 
leather couch. ear 

In such an extensive scheme of remodeling t 
is little criticism to offer except to suggest that y 
retain the doors instead of using arched openii 
Unless a house is designed wit! penings t 
are difficult to treat successfu They are apt 
spoil the privacy of a house, which ne 
most desirable features. 

Taking up the constructive features before tl 
decorative, we would endorse the general window 
treatment. Instead of large bays we would 
gest square recesses with casements and no larg: 
expanses of glass, which are always difficult 
curtain properly. The proposed hall windows ar 
good, for they will give additional light 

The bedroom windows we would not alter 
less additional light is needed, when we would a 
vise the same small pane: he smaller pa 
suits the style of the house better than a large one 
Architects, as a rule, do not f r large sheets 
glass, as they render a house unattractive from tl 
outside; from the inside usually, too 

A very simple window arrangement is best 
the bathroom. A single pans arranged top al 
bottom in the usual ‘‘double hung’’ sash meth 
is convenient. It should be placed where it ca 
be opened and closed with the least effort. Ths 
general equipment of the bathroom will sugg: 


the fitting place. 

At the doors plain leaded gla d be effective 
We would not advise a colored glass. The parlor 
windows could be plain or leaded as you desired 
Plain glass is usually better than stained, unless 
the work is that of a highly skilled person 

Hardwood floors would be a great improvement 
making an excellent foundation for rugs. Window 
shades should be uniform throughout the house 
and of a color to harmonize with the exterior 

As a general color scheme we would suggest 














How Provoking 


s to have a piece of furniture that re- 
fuses to move, simply because the casters 
have broken down, or worn in the axle, 


Equip your furniture with Acme Ball- 
Bearing Casters and your troubles 
with balky furniture are over, 
Our casters cannot break down 

and are not the kind to get worn, 


The heaviest pieces of fur. 
niture, fitted with the Acme 
Ball-Bearing Casters, can be 
moved with the greatest ease 

nd in any direction. They make your 
furniture look better, move easier and last 
twice as long. 

It will pay you to inspect our goods, so 
we offer to send you a set of Acme Ball- 
Bearing Casters, postage paid, upon re- 
ipt t of 80 cents. If you are dissatisfied, 
ail the casters back to us, and we will 
gladly refund your money. Write us today. 
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Acme Ball-Bearing Sales Co. 
56 Warren Street NEW YORK 


VICKS roman eine) 
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4 Pits. Flower Seeds vale e em. 

















’ Ph x “Dr man ondii mixed 
i Send for Cotsiones anyway— it’s free 


JAMES VICK'S SONS, SEEDSMEN 
n Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


su wante ve rything printed in the newsp: apers, magazin 
le he United States on any particular subject 
t, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
\l send you our service for one month, mail- 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


U nited States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 





























attrac tion and charm of Tick Tack 

sted. This newest, liveliest of card 
precedence over eve ry other form of 
ment. Puts every player on his or her 
-a healthy enthusiasm such as no 

can. Brain, eye and hand must act 

nd together. Tick Tack goes with a vim 


Nev er a Dull Moment 


: e your family and friends to the most 

i d chtf evenings they ever s spent, by playing Tick 

; dy can easily learn it and soon become 
player. 

{ g, une _ le cards, prettily designed and 

! finished, packed in neat box, with full in- 

| tructions, very easy to understand. Post- 

| paid for 50cents. Order to-day. Write for 

| pretty little folder ‘'C.” 


D. UNDERHILL 


Stro 





a Box 628 
i 45 >> Pittsburg, Pa. 
1 Aare & x 9 Agents and dealers— Write for 
| a)  Y attractive proposition 
Lay 
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«soeswis'"? Make Floors Beautiful .%%i33i 
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In the hall and parlor a light two-toned paper, in 
golden brown, with yellow ceilings; curtains at the 
hall windows a deep yellow; at the parlor windows, 
a yellow and green figured material. 

Mahogany furniture would be very harmonious 
with this scheme. In the dining-room, if you use 
mahogany furniture, a blue and white scheme 
would be appropriate. If you use stained oak, a 
deep yellow would be effective, which would be 
attractive with the other rooms, also with the 
library which we would make a green room, with a 
ceiling like that of the hall. If a blue and white 
paper is used in the dining-room, the ceiling should 
be white. Either oak or mahogany furniture 
would look well with any of the schemes mentioned. 
If a blue and white scheme is chosen for the dining- 
room, use white curtains; if yellow, use green. In 
the green library use yellow curtains. For por- 
titres we would suggest that between parlor and 
















For Floors, Furniture and Interior Woodwork 


OW English ic" 


“The Wax with a Guarantee”’ 


has become the standard of ‘‘quality’’ with professional decorators simply because it 

is made a little deter than any other wax. ' 
Old English Floor Wax gives that much-sought “rich, subdued lustre.” It is transparent and accentuates 

the grain of natural or stained woods. Equally suitable for the finest inlaid hardwooo or plain pine floors. 


ever peels nor shows heel marks. Won't scratch or become sticky Preserves the floor and is sanitary 
because dust and dirt do not adhere 


Economical—1 |b. (0c covers 300 square feet. Put up in 1, 2.4 and & Ib. cans 
Nothing equals it asa finish for furniture and woodwork 


Write for Our Free Book, “?™423755358 AND CABING 


which contains expert advice on the finish and care of floors, woodwork and furniture. 
book to read and keep for future reference. Write for the book now and 


library they be double-faced green and brown, 4 Ask For Free Sample Sos, moqtien zane coater’o same when you write. Sold by 

green on the parlor side; that you hang none z. We guarantee Old English to give entire satisfaction when used as directed, or money refunded. 
‘ ; blue is used in the bes A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY, Department M. Cincinnati, Ohio 

between hall and parlor If blue a asec : he. Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Floor Wax in the World. 

dining-room, use a solid blue portiére, blue on fase 














both sides, and use a little blue in the parlor furn- 
ishings and a little green in the dining-room. If 
yellow is used in the dining-room, use a plain green 
portiére between library and dining-room. 

As an upstairs color scheme we would suggest that 
the east bedroom be blue and white, and the west 
old rose and ivory — white curtains at all the win- 
dows. The second hall better be the same as the 








FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seén our illustrated cata- 
logue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
Address: 

Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. . 











first in general treatment; a lighter tone could be 
used if desired. 

If you use the small east room as a den, it could 
be treated in a more radical way than the rest of 
the house — deep orange with green furniture, or 
red with black'furniture, etc. 

On the lower floor we would suggest a light brown 
stain for all woodwork; on the upper floor, white 
paint. Ceilings on the second floor better be white. 

For all constructive work we would suggest a 
competent architect. Remodeling takes greater 


a 
skill than building, and the services of some one on Dexter } xtension i able 
the ground are recommended. 


A SUGGESTION 








“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Designs, $3,000 to $10,000, price,...... ee 
Desigus, 6,000 to 30,000, price, .............-..sseeeee eee ceeees 1.50 

Both of these books are beautifully printed. Exterior and interior views, figured floor 
p'ans, estimates of cost, general specifications, chapters on decoration, information on 
planning aud building Colonial, Artistic, English Half Timber and otherstyles 
of Architecture. The books are of valuable assistance to one intending building. Plans 
and specifications prepared for all kinds of work. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 























MAHOGANY AND RED PAPER 


Will you kindly give me suggestions for my 
dining-room? It is a large front room in the base- 
ment of a three-story house, but with plenty of light. 
The floor is painted a light oak with a rug in olive 
and tan, which covers the floor pretty well. The 
walls are covered with a bright red paper, the drop 
ceiling of cream. The mantel-piece is of walnut, 
the tiling of garnet and pink. 

We have a very handsome mahogany table, also 
side table, but do not wish to carry out the rest of 
the furniture in that wood, as the living-room and 
library are furnished with it. The chairs are of 
light oak. Would you advise staining them? We 
are not satisfied with the appearance of the room. 
We are willing to spend something on it and also 
in a sideboard and buffet. M. 8. 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


DAPTED to-shore and 
country houses. Can be 
obtained unfinished or stained 






to suit the purchaser, and indi- 
vidual tastes may be gratified. 


A request will bring pictures 


ey ae a of 200 distinctive patterns. 
In furnishing a dining-room it is best to keep the st patte 


furniture in one wood. If your main pieces are Visitors are invited to in- 
mahogany we would not advise chairs of wood. . . . 
spect specimen pieces displayed 
have it elsewhere in the house, it would be better to in our warerooms. 

discard the sideboard and use all oak. Mahogany 
is so desirable, particularly in such a room, that Willi L & C 32 Canal St. 
it seems a pity not to make the most of it. lilam eavens O. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 


Bright red is rather trying with this wood and not 


If you dislike mahogany in this room because you 
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The Door Beautiful 


is only beautiful as it is useful. A perfect, substantial and artistic door, not only enhances 
the attractiveness of the home, but adds materially to the permane r rental value. 


Morgan Doors 


are singly and collectively — doors in design, material and workma! hey are 
ul and useful as doors can be made, and become a rea! part of 


made as thoroughly beauti 
the building. 


The cost of Morgan Doors is a trifle more than the ordinary kind, but they will outlast 
the building itself—are absolutely guaranteed not to warp, crack or shrink, : 
in any style of architecture—Colonial, Empire, (Chateau, Mission, etc. with the most 
is stamped on the top of every genuine 


exquisite grain and finish. 





The name ‘‘Morgan”’ 
Morgan door. It is the maker’s guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write today for our illustrated book “The Door Beautiful,” which s! 

you the variety of design and more of the detailed beauty of Morgan D 

and why you should use Morgan Doors if you are going to build or remodel! 
Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


, Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan ( 
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Protect Your Home 
by inclosing your ground 
namentaland durable fen 





tration can give you butaf 





without their disadvan 
sizes and styles to meet 
illustrated catalogue ma 
for Catalogue E. 


SLEETH-BROOK & SEAMAN CO. 
253 BROADWAY 
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It has all the advantages of a f fence 


NEW YORK CITY 
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1 dining-room color. A blue and white or 


1e and cream scheme would be better and har. 


nious with either oak or mahogany. If you 

ct oak, a weathered stain is advised. 

The tiles of the mantel are a stumbling-block to 
It would pay to have them changed to 


ve green, blue and white, or pale yellow. 








)UR-POST BEDSTEADS AND CARVED 
ANGELS 


1ave in my possession a bed made in Germany 
r one hundred years ago, which had originally 
ruardian angel on the tester. Can you tell me 
hing about such a figure, of what material 
le, and where on the tester it would be placed, 
i if it would be possible to secure one to put in 
the original? I neverheard of such a thing 

can get no information. E. D. J. 





here is no special model for a ‘‘ guardian angel” 
Many foreign beds have these 
ires, but we know of few in this country. A 
1 cabinet maker ought to be able to provide 
ith suchacarving. There are many craftsmen 
are equal to carving an angelic figure with 
led wings and bowed head, which is the usual 
We believe that many of these old figures 
made of a composition and colored, but some 
w to be made of wood and the latter medium 
mended 
page 40 of “Historic Styles in Furniture,” 
published by us, is a picture of a bed in the 
slata at Fiesole with two angels in carved 


a for poster. 


A CHINTZ ROOM 


1e has a center hall with a large library 

ne si de and music-room and dining-room on the 

which are separated by large folding doors. 

brary is too cold to use in winter and my 

not homelike, so we have been sitting 

e evenings in my upstairs morning-room, but 

f » have a homelike room to use down- 
will you kindly give me suggestions. 

furniture I have at present for music- 

iano, one Chippendale straight chair and 

w seat beside fireplace. The woodwork 

lace are white with mahogany doors and 

nd the paper white stripe with a narrow 

flowered border. We had to use white 

I is room as the dining-room has a vivid 

w grass cloth. Would it be appropriate to 

rench chintz with birds and flowers for cur- 

dow seat, and cushions? I do not care 

e wicker furniture in this room as my upstairs 

ng-room is furnished with that — stained 
vith pink upholstery. J. M. L. 














isic-room is rather light and dainty for 
ke effects, which usually go with a deeper, 
‘olor scheme. But you can make an 
ve room with what you have, though always 
ppropriate for summer than winter. 
uch, as you have begun with mahogany, 
that you confine your furniture to that 
hing could be better with white paint 
gany doors than furniture of that type. 
endale style is better for the room than 
more massive types. 
hintz would be extremely effective used 
iggest, and would brighten up the room 
t pleasing way. There are most effective 
flowers and birds. If you use chintz 


vers on some of the larger pieces it will add 


te 


» the scheme. 
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often the case with furnace heat. 
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The Open Fire Place that Pays for Its 


BEAUTII 








The Jackson Ventilating Grate does Double Duty at the cost of one fire, for it is practica 


See in the sectional view of its construction how the air comes in through the fr 
and is then discharged into the room through the register; or grated opening, ov 
and draughts from cracks of doors and windows. 


THE PRINCIPLE EXPLAINED: 


The up-chimney draught of the ordinary-grate 
open fire is supplied by air sucked in from the cracks 
of doors, windows and floor. 

The up-chimney draught of the Jackson Ventila- 
ting urate is supplied by itself from outside of the 
house. 

See, first in this diagram (Cut No. 3), how the ordina 
grate open fire operates. 

The dotted lines show how cold-air currents, from arot 
every door and window, cross the room toward the fire. 
. air is warmed when it reaches the fire, but then it is us 
: - é for it goes up the chimney with the smoke. The or 
No. 3—Ordinary Grate Ventilation grate open fire warms only as faras it can radiate he 
no farther, and so your face bakes while your back freez 
and you often take col 

Now. in this diagram (Cut No. 4), 
see how the Jackson Ventilating Grate 
operates. The dotted lines show how the 
fresh air enters from outside the house, 
circulates through the radiating-chamber 
by which the grate is surrounded, is 
warmed, and pours out into the room, 
forcing back the cold air from entering 
at door =e window cracks. At the same 
time the up- chimney 
draught is gently drawing (2d floor) 

No. 4 theusedair from the room, 

changing the air in the 

room completely every 20 minutes. Pure air in, foul air out—a 
steady, pradual change, giving all the genes comfort of a perfect day in June 

WILL HEAT SEVERAL ROOMS. The Jackson Ventilating Grate heats 
one ae room or several joining rooms on  ~ same or different floors in Winter 
weather, while it heats the entire house in Spring or Fall when arranged as in the 
accompanying diagram (Cut No. 5). The size of the average room is 16x 16x 12 
3072 cu. ft. This Grate will (by hundreds of actual tests), heat 7000 cu. ft. easily. 

PERFECT VENTILATION. Scores of Hospitals use the Jackson Ven- 
tilating Grate because it gives more perfect vertilation tha.: any other 
heating system. It is to the room what the lungs are to the body. Fresh 
air means health. But fresh air with draughts which enter by door and window 
cracks is not ventilation—it is exposure. 

With the Jackson Ventilating Grate the chimney is the only ventilator-open- 
ing out of the room and the fresh-air duct the only such opening into it. So 
it does not draw cold air across the room to chill its occupants, but warms the 
fresh air from outside and pours it into the room while it draws out the used air 

If you made every door and window air-tight in the room where your ordinary- 
grate fire is, it would hardly burn at all, as shown in the Cut No.6 and the room 
would fill with smoke and foul air. Place the Jackson Ventilating 

rate in a room with absolutely air-tight doors and windows and it 
will burn brightly and keep the room constantly filled with fresh air, 
as shown in the accompanying drawing (Cut No.7). This proves its 
ventilating power. It will Clear a room of tobacco smoke in 
20 minutes. The air drawn in by the Jackson Ventilating Grate is 
dry and warm, but not overheated, burnt out and devitalized as is 
It desired, a moisture pan can 7 rew of We inn 
7rate arranged for 
heating two flvors. 


Write for Free Catalog |. 
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be set in the register. 








ITS WONDERFUL ECON 
surface than most stoves. 











EASE OF OPERATION 


SAFE—CONVENIENT 


I style ordinary-grate 


The Jackson Ventilatin 


is in new 


utting in the grate. with 
It practically never need 
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elf in Three Years 


Warm-Air Furnace set in your Fire-Place. 


ing up and around and over the grate, 
the room and shuts out cold-air currents 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate has a greater heatin; 
ith the same amount of fuel, than four o 

e size. (Cut No. 8.) 
rs and ribs (Cut 

e radiating sur- 
same amount 

three years in 





same as any other 
nee: there is a radi- 
the fire and brick- 
heat brick walls, 





e smoke oat 
more heat, 


and gases to es- 





No. 7—/ackson 

Grate is managed Grate Never Smokes 
t tairs, by touching a small lever—as easy 
ght is perfectly regulated. by a touch of 
fir fr m 7 all until Spring—2,4 hours ata 
as desired The ash-pit type may 








LE. The Jackson. Ventilating Grate is safer than any 
nber is between the cast-iron grate and sur- 


be so overheated as to set fire to woodwork 
installed in old homes as easily 
1 any intelligent mason 


\ re it is desired to heat 
himnev and_proper register 
COMPLETE PLANS for 

inections. 
ring le of a verv heavy casting 
t t it can never burn out 
phere of your home 
1 averaged about $s 
} were introduced, 
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PLANNING 





N many houses the 
bedrooms are so un- 
satisfactory that it 










TO would seem that after 

‘ the . first floor had been 

AM planned, the story above had 

Ss simply happened. It is as illogical 


to plan in detail a ground floor without simultaneous 
careful consideration of the arrangement of rooms 
above, as to ignore completely, at the same time the 
general character and proportions of the exterior. 

Where the bedroom requirements for family, guests, 
and servants are at all complicated, a scheme for the house 
as a whole, which in a broad way may be considered ex- 
cellent, must be worked over from above downward, in 
order to do full justice to them. This is particularly true if 
complexity of design is to be avoided, or if the exterior walls in 
both stories are to be of masonry. 

The main practical points to be considered in planning are, 
first, aspect and outlook. 

Every bedroom should receive some direct sunlight, some time 
during the day. If there is a fine view, as many of the rooms as 
possible should command it unless it be tothe north. A sleeping- 
room with only a north exposure is to be avoided. The long, 
narrow type of country house, with bedrooms grouped on one 
side, offers the best command of a fine, broad outlook in one 
general direction. The second consideration is airiness. 

Where the views are good in several directions, the direction 
of the most common hot-weather breezes should often determine 
the general aspect of the bedroom windows. 

Every room should have some cross draft — direct or diag- 
onal — if possible. Rooms not at corners of the building may 
be in wide bays or projecting wings. Where the winters are long 
and cold and the summer heat brief, the simpler and more com- 
pact rectangular plan is often better because easier to heat. 

It is a common fallacy, particularly prevalent in the South, 
that lofty ceilings enhance the airiness of bedrooms. As a matter 
of cold fact, the ceiling height has, within ordinary limits, little 
to do with the case. If a bedroom becomes heated during the 
day, the air it contains above the level of the window tops (pro- 
vided they are well opened at the top, or entirely open, as with 
easements) remains heated for hours after sunset, retarding, 
rather than accelerating, the equalizing of indoor and outdoor 
temperatures. The room most quickly cooled at nightfall has 
rather low ceilings, and wide open casements of good height, 
giving a rapid change of air to a height of seven feet above the 
floor. 

The third important point, and one most commonly slighted 
or overlooked, is planning for furniture. 

The average modest bedroom is furnished primarily 
with a bed and a bureau as fixed pieces, with chiffonier, 
dressing-table, writing-desk, and chairs as variable or 


BEDROOMS 


~ ROBERT C. amma Jr. 
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portable additions to the 

room. The number and 

character of these pieces 

should be definitely set- aM 

Ae tled before hand. Even WA 

S44 where the room is large, good ae 

Z space will be wasted, or bureau 

‘j and dressing-table poorly lighted, unless the furni- 
ture is carefully planned. 

Where means permit, and the owner is willing to 
newly furnish the new house throughout, the furnitwe 
should, if the house conforms to a definite historic style 

correspond with the color scheme (which, of course, in- 

cludes the character of the woodwork) in view. 

If the house is designed, in the modern spirit along 

somewhat original individual lines, possessing a style and char- 

acter of its own, the furniture and fitments should be de- 

signed by the architect, and specially made for its setting by a 

good craftsman. 

Unfortunately American architecture and house furnishing 
are as yet too largely imitative, so timidly lacking in intelligent, 
individual initiative, that “period” architecture and “period” 
furniture are generally considered the “‘ proper thing”’ by our well- 
to-do bourgeoise, with a smattering of boarding-school and Bae- 
decker knowledge of art, and a “‘safe and sane”’ artistic taste, 
usually aided and abetted by an architect and a decorator who 
are more or less particeps criminis. 

Few architects know how to design the furniture for their 
houses, and of those who know, some are too busy for the some- 
what profitless addition to their duties to ask that it be imposed 
upon them, and others are too timid to propose it, or at least to 
insist upon it as they often should for their clients’ ultimate good. 
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That they do these things better in Europe, the accompanying 
illustrations, typical of modern English, German, and Austrian 
work, testify. 

While it is true that we have comparatively few craftsmen 
skilled in the making of special house furniture and fitments, 
capable craftsmen with shops well equipped for this class of work 
may be found in every large city, and their number would undoubt- 
edly increase in response to a more general and intelligent demand 
for their services. 

Assuming that the furniture question has been at least ap- 
proximately settled in advance, there are a few points to be borne 
in mind in planning for its disposition in each bedroom. If 
possible, the head of the bed should be squarely against the wall, 
with ample free space around it. The “catty-cornered”’ ar- 
rangement of beds and bureaus, which seems so attractive to 
the feminine mind, leaves a bad corner for the collection of 
dust, and gives a restless look to a room which should, 
above all, be restful. In a small room the bed must 
sometimes unavoidably be placed squarely in a corner, 
to which there is no serious objection, unjess it be a 


eee 
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robe closets at « side of a broad alcove or recess at one end of 
the bedroom. V ample wardrobe accommodations are built 
into the walls o room, or in an adjacent dressing-room, and 
no wall space needed be specially provided for a chiffonier or 
chest of drawe1 ‘he fewer pieces of furniture consistent with 
comfortable us¢ edroom the better. 

A valuable b ym feature in houses heated by steam or hot 
water, particular r those who, foolish persons, are in mortal 
fear of open-wit lrafts, is an open fireplace, considered prima. 
rily as a ventilat The hackneyed scheme of placing a mirror 
over the bedroon tel-shelf is rather illogical, as there is always 
a more conve! rror over the bureau, and perhaps another on 
the dressing-t ull-length mirror on a door panel will saye 
space otherwise ied by a cheval glass. 

Lavatories a »w frequently installed in bedrooms, and 
certainly mar th earance of the room no more than the furni- 
ture one usua Where there is no adjacent bath-room, it jg 

ften possible, little study, to provide an inclosed recess or 
a partially screet cove for the lavatory. 

The closet n has already been discussed in a previous 
chapter. It is ver, so indispensable a part of the American 
bedroom that it 1 e well to repeat the statement that the com- 
paratively sh le wardrobe type of closet, with double or 

No. 1. A modern English bedroom with a cherry wood suite of furniture and cherry recy : ae 
wood trim, the w enriched with a painted frieze and other decorative paintings oro if 


in silvery grays and dull blues. By Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., painter and designer 


heavy double bed, in which case it should stand at least one foot 
from the wall. 

For summer comfort the bed should be place to enjoy the 
benefit of a cross or diagonal draft, if possible. It should also 
be placed, particularly in a room near the head of the staircase, so 
as not to be in direct view of the open door. As a general rule, 
the door should, when open, wholly or partially screen the bed 
from view, although this is not altogether desirable if the head of 
the bed be very close to the door. The accompanying plan of a 
single large bedroom shows a disposition of the principal pieces of 
furniture, a broad niche or recess between the closets giving an 
architectural setting to the bed. 

A similar arrangement is also shown in one of the accompany- 
ing photographs.. Where sufficient floor space is available, there 
are excellent possibilities both for comfort and effect in providing 
an alcove for the bed. A bed alcove should, however, always 
have at least one window. 

Another good scheme, sometimes feasible, is to place the ward- 














} = No.3. Bedroom with obe closets ond, bullpin dressing table ond —" The 
| 3 cheat Soges Ware laners “Wi Seansel ssecmenca af siseoes omee te Oa 
table is excellent. A t Franz Messner, Vienna. (From “ Inner Dekoration.”) 
riple folding or ; doors, is, in general, far superior to the 
1 square type of t, the only virtue of which is that in con- 
vith the room it affords a storage-room for a trunk, 
should be | and sent to the attic, or to a trunk-room, 
vith which ever » house should be provided. Objection is 
i I sometimes made er, to the wardrobe type of closet, because 
. i 2° f the number involved. The appearance of too many 
a oes? rs may be la ppressed in either of two ways. The walis 
fi [i be paneled 1 loor height to harmonize with the doors 
, 11! 1 should be ngle panel, or some other type more inter- 
an. the ss panel arrangement. If wood paneling 
Be “ <i : aN too expensive lls may be divided into flat wood plaster 
—— i nels, correspo roughly to the width of the doors, and doors 
1 wall surfaces painted a uniform color, regardless of the 
tment of ot xdwork. Veneered doors are now made 
ithout any p vhatever, because this type would lend 

themselves parti well to the latter scheme. 
Ea bedr ands careful consideration with refer- 
ence to its future « nts. In a substantial, well-built house for 
wner in the pl life, who is well established in his commu- 
1 therefor ng a permanent home, the interest of the 
No.2. Study fora bedroom with alcove treatment, window seat, and special furni- rious members of usehold in years to come should be con- 
pg Cy Ed By Architect Edmund Jankat, Mainz, Germany. lered as well mmediate requirement, and each room 
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id of should adapt itself to the probable changes in the needs of its occu- 
built ants as the years go by. We Americans, asarule, give the best 
bedrooms to our daughters. Anything is good enough for a boy. 


a Just the reverse of things across the water, and an idea which may 
with easily be carried too far. 

A room for one or two boys need not be quite as large, perhaps, 
hot as a room for one or two daughters, but it should be large enough 
ortal to contain, besides the bare necessities of bedroom furniture, a 
ima d wall space for books, a well-lighted space for a study and writ- 
irror ing-table or desk, and sufficient, strong, comfortable lounging-chairs; 
vays also room enough for a little club-swinging or boxing. 


T On In a small house, some simple form of folding couch-bed is often 
save desirable. A boy’s room should be so planned and furnished that 
he will have a cosy and attractive place in which to entertain, first, 
his school-boy friends, and later his college friends. Similar pro- 


and a 
imni- vision must, of course, be made in a daughter’s room or rooms, and 
it is on a larger scale, with more ample wardrobe and dressing con- 


8 or veniences. 
In a large house one guest-room should be in direct communi- 
cation with the daughter’s room for her own friends. 





No. 5. Twin bed of beautiful simple design, low in effect, yet high enough for sweep- 
ing. Natural wood enlivened with a touch of color decoration in harmony with 
applique on curtains. Pictures are formally arranged; walls are a plain, quiet color, 
relieved above with a delicate stencil border. Designed by Architect Riese, Berlin. 
(From “Inner Dekoration.” ) 


for a large family, together with accommodations for servants and 
guests, can only be had by utilizing to the utmost the roof spaces, 
and the greatest amount of roof space consistent with good design 
must be provided. This can best be done by means of roofs of 
good pitch, and projecting wings with their resulting numerous 
gables. A hip-roof, even though of good pitch, offers less oppor- 
tunity for good attic lighting and ventilation. Our suburbs, how- 
ever, are dotted with middle-class homes, whose hip-roofs are over- 
loaded with huge dormers and inharmonious gables in attempt to 
fully utilize attic space. If you have a large family, and your means 
are limited, think always of your future house as gabled. 
Servant’s Quarters 

The American home-builders, particularly suburbanites, are real- 

izing more and more the importance of providing comfortable quart- 
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is No. 4. Bed alcove with curtains and spread of stuff to match wall covering in small 
restful pattern. Head of bed fits wall paneling. Two electric lamps with brass re- 
1se flectors hang from above. Room and furniture designed by Prof. Joseph Hoffman, 
ny Vienna. (From “Inner Dekoration.’’) 
ws The number and character of guest-rooms is largely limited 
om by considerations of cost of building, but it is a very humble house 
ng indeed, which has not at least one room which cannot be readily 
a converted into a guest-room. Where guests are rarely entertained 
we over night, it is hardly worth while to set aside and keep vacant 
he one of the best rooms in the house. It is often a better plan in a 
ds modest home to turn over one or two bedrooms which are in daily 
id use to the guests, while one or more members of the family shift 
their quarters temporarily, thus showing quite as hospitable a : in 
r- spirit wry though & part icularly good room were kept unused much No. 6. Bedroom and furniture designed by Prof. Joseph Hoffman, Vienna. Trim 
- of the time for the benefit of the occasional visitor. and legs of chair, etc., in dull cream enamel. Furniture, wardrobe, and door 
panel in natural wood, with ebonized accented members, and slightly raised eb- 
. li 1 d. with ebonized b d slightly raised eb 
u- The Attic and the Roof ony and silver metal inlaid decorative units. Walls in plain color, with delicate 
he Th d . f h h E er oe ag mene Sie Reagieg, bed ocsees 7 oa ne is of font 
4 oO washable tabric, in armony wit the be cover. e head 0 ed is very iow, 
n- h e P esign 0 the av erage house depends much on the s1ze of as it should be, and is flanked by a low stand with portable bed lamp attached 
. y si cord to du electric wa plug. e two pendant electric lanterns 
the family to be accommodated. In a suburban or country house, by silk cord to dull electric wali pl Th d lectric | in 
dull silver are beautifully designed and wrought, and harmonize with the 


m unless it sprawls luxuriously over a lot of ground, enough bedrooms Seesuntivn anedil th deans cad Gataiinen, 



















































18 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
room should, if ibe, be open on at least two sides. The 
corner supports, ho r, need not be so attenuated as to appear 
weakly incongruou | too much detached from the body of the 
house. Careful pro m should be made in the plans and specifi- 
cations for propel mes for insect screens. In the North, where 
there is any consid snowfall, portable glazed sash should be 
provided to replace reens. Some of the sash should be in the 
form of French w or casements, in order that the adjoining 
bedroom may ha ndant ventilation. Any bedroom having 
more than one expo ind which has a sufficient number of cage. 
ment windows, will ever, serve all the purposes of an outdoor 
sleeping-room if it pants are not afraid to open the windows 
at night. In a goo | bedroom, 15 by 20 for example, a single 
casement swinging x inches more or less on each side of the 
room, according t 
strength and direct 
{ the W ind, will 
e cle an I 
nter 
hall a dozen pe 
| mmer, fou 
lows wide 
No. 7. Bedroom with shallow recess for twin beds and stands. The beds and vould De ¢ qually em 
chairs are excellent in design, but the ends of the seat-chest are a trifle fussy In the a 
a ture, however, BED ROOM 
here are no dre au ae lIax lS 
ers for their servants. Usually the house-maid and the “cook lady rooms, the admissi , ieee, RAD: 
are domiciled in the attic, but there are often excellent reason in of such a volur i 
particular cases for providing for them elsewhere. If there are ter air result -- CHIFFD 3 ac 
boys in the family, they often prefer a really good attic room, par- ery cold room ‘ i ce 
ticularly if it has an attractive outlook. The maid’s room can ornins Unk =z" ec 
then be located on the second floor, over the kitchen and off the geme Dee me mein eee 
service stair hall, where her goings and comings at any hour will tained during sl 
j disturb no one. The clumping of heavy feet over head after one has night, the effect No.9. Plan of a roomy, square bedroom with niche e 
. : ok ° s : , or recess between two wardrobe closets as an , 
\ retired, or in the early hours of the morning, is often very annoying number of well-open: irchitectural setting for the bed, which, with other | 
Furthermore, if the maid’s room is on the second floor, she may, ments dire: Tis cakes us chaten oro eae ae . 
when not busy, retire to it to sew or write, and be within easy cal! above hot-water 1 the bed, bureau, etc. 0 
‘ of her mistress, and ready to respond to the door-bell. rs is to considera 0 
4 In country houses of moderate size there is much to be said for cool all the wate ystem. This difficulty is, of course, t 
: the kitchen and service wing, one story in height, at. the end of solved by the out ping-room. For those who enjoy such a a 
| which may be located one large room with bath for the maids. m in winter, so be solved in other ways. A small 0 
This plan has been successfully carried out in a number of modern lressing-room maj led, which is kept closed and warm all t 
American houses. In a country house, with steam or hot-water night, or the bed 1 ed in a window-ventilated alcove, so : 
j heat, this service wing requires no basement, the heating mains arranged as to be pi ly closed off by itself during the night. t 
H being carried in a trench and well insulated. The cost of such an If there are severa ms of good size, these may be used I 
; arrangement is but little more than that involved in providing as dressing-rooms times the bedroom occupied by the 
adequate and comfortably finished and ventilated attic space for heads of the family comparatively small and open directly ( 
servants. A service staircase is rather a necessary adjunct to into another roon may be used as a dressing-room, and 1 
attic quarters, which may be dispensed with where the servant’s nued on page 48) | 
room or rooms are on the ground floor. , | 
At the same time the servants are out | 
of the way, they are housed conveniently 
to the scene of their labors, and their 
1 goings and comings disturb no one. At 
the same time the long, low service wing 
d adds much to the rambling, picturesque 
effect of the building if properly handled. 
It is the bungalow ideas applied to a 
distinct part of the house. 
The Gospel of Fresh Air 
During recent years in the war on 
\ tuberculosis and kindred diseases, the 
i! gospel of fresh air has been so strongly 
preached, not only by the physical culture SHOWING POSSIBLE 
magazines, but by the medical profession, sla aac laane alan \ 
that many houses are being built with ' ges | 
roomy, second-story porches or loggias, Ne 
arranged for use as sleeping-rooms, the I —$——— —— 
average bedroom being too much enclosed No.8. A compact second-story plan for a typical suburbat small country house in which one of the large 
for warm weather comfort. This is an pan see he mee ed ee es teak tee ee ee sae oben "hs cece ae 
| excellent feature for the average house, pI ge og Rg Ra EE ET 
either in the suburbs or in the country, accessible from all but one room. In this room a recess is provided for the lavatory and screened by a door. 
particularly in our warmer latitudes. Such ee a ones a ae ee ee eT 
I 
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THE AIMS OF PAINTERS AND ACTORS 


By HENRY MILLER AND PRINCE TROUBETZKOY 


DEALS are the result of two things,— 
character and temperament, which to- 
gether distinguish the artist from less 
versatile men and women, but as an 
actor I cannot theorize, I can only speak of 
certain practical ideals with which the theater 
conveys a suggestion of all artistic theory. 
First, there are the underlying ideals, the 
sub-strata at the bottom of any artistic 
expression. These ideals accumulate, as 
vagrant impressions in the process of ob- 
servation, and develop unconsciously in 
one’s experience of living. I do not 
mean that their subsequent expression in the 
theater depends upon the measure of the 
actor’s personal conflict with certain dra- 
matic experiences of a play; they need not 
be so exhaustively intimate. The actor 
should be well read, so that the mould of 
these ideals be formed unconsciously by the 
modelling skill of acknowledged genius. 
Books are an initial inspiration to artistic 
temperament, and they often dire¢t one’s 
faculty for observation. The accuracy and 
the charity with which the actor observes 
human nature is perhaps a primary basis of a 
development toward success. Who knows 
but the little newsboy who is to-day pushing 
his dirty little face in and out amid complex 
crowds may be acquiring material for his 
destiny as a great actor in years to come? 
Nell Gwynne learned her art, unconsciously, 
when she was an orange-girl in the pit of a 
London theater. All these vivid impres- 
sions are perhaps entirely forgotten, until the 
actor, assigned to some interpretation of 
character, looks back into the store-house 
of memory and finds them again. The 
author of a play supplies the suggestion, 
and the actor who has stored up uncon- 
sciously innumerable impressions of life 
selects certain qualities that belong to the 
character he is to play. These are con- 
vincing, practical ideals, the colors with which 
Truth can be sincerely expressed. 
The mimie life of the theater is not a 
mimicry, really; the actor should be so com- 
pletely absorbed in his expression of a part, 





The February House Beautiful contained 
contributions on this subject by Mr. William 
M. Chase and Mme. Alla Nazimova. 


that for the time being he is a living counter- 
part, not merely a resemblance, but a crisis 
of his own ideals. What he has unconscious- 
ly absorbed should crystallize into definite 
sincerities of life through interpretation on 
the stage, so that his acts, his voice, his ges- 
tures, his exits and entrances are on the 
level. They are the reflection of truth that 
must. overcome the illusions of the thea- 
ter. 

Illusion is a technical term for imagina- 
tion. The imaginative appeal is best made, 
if we realize that imagination is merely a 
reflection of previous impressions, unpacked 
and shaken out of their concealment by 
customary roles of art. Merged into maturity 
of worldly knowledge, they resume creative 
functions in the artist. , 

The means by which stage illusion becomes 
possible constitute the alphabet of the pro- 
fession of acting. Illusion is the artistic 
synonym for the technique of the theater, 
which must be learned and is sub-consciously 
in constant use, just as the key-board of 
a piano becomes the familiar instinct of the 
skilful pianist. 1 confess that I have cer- 
tain ideas concerning the technical educa- 
tion of an actor, that are not realized in the 
present method of dramatic schools. There 
is going to be, some day, in this country, a 
definite standard by which the best arts of 
the theater can be universally understood; 
at present the stage is in a confused state of 
art. Its productions are unequal, it suffers 
some indignities of presentation and _per- 
formance, it is scattered to the four winds of 
heaven seeking a permanent standard of 
honor. It needs the support of people of 
good taste, of subsidized protection from 
commercial problems, such as Music has 
already secured in this country. Already 
there is much promise that the art will find 
its great educational feature in the new 
National Theater, which has been sub- 
scribed to by wealth, and nursed by artistic 
sympathy with the best it can do. 

The technique of acting must be learned 
until it is a functional instinct. For instance, 
the actor paints a portrait in the theater, 
with a knowledge of how it must be seen. 
He discovers, of course, that it must, at all 
times, give complete satisfaction from any 
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point of view in the house,—from the 
gallery, the balcony, the orchestra, and 
from the extreme right and left. But these 
are details that are merely the scantling 
upon which the actor climbs to the higher, 
the finer, elements of his art. 

In the autumn of his life comes, perhaps, 
the actor’s fruition, the harvest of values 
he has worked so hard to create. He de- 
mands of the practical ideals with which he 
has planted his own field a poetic satisfac- 
tion. His discernment of the really great 
ideals of truth that are possible in his art 
will not be satisfied with merely marketable 
standards of popularity. As he has sur- 
vived through seasons of doubt, and contra- 
diction, and stress of weather that has all 
but threatened to destroy his crop of illu- 
sions, he fulfills the demand that is made of 
any artist, a quality of endurance that will 
not be denied its right to observe, to feel, to 
live out to the end, the supreme ideal of tem- 
perament. 

The physical requirements of the actor 
are important, such as voice, sincerity in 
all things, and presence. Not necessarily a 
beautiful or handsome presence, but engag 
ing, pleasing by reason of integrity of charac- 
ter and supreme sincerity. 

The personality of artists on the stage 
will eventually idealize and dignify their 
art. The drama has been the Cinderella of 
her sister arts too long, because these prac- 
tical ideals have been neglected. We are 
getting rid of the barnacles that have de- 
layed our progress, for the American people 
are awakening to the splendid art values of 
their own ideals, to the advantage of a tem- 
peramental reflection of their own splendid 
temperaments. The Western drama has 
succeeded, not because it is western, but 
because it presents certain American ideals 
that are basic impulses of their own. They 
want to see their ideals represented in art, 
with truth. 

To keep on the level with his own ideals, to 
observe his fellow-men face to face, chari- 
tably, and to preserve always a complete 
loyalty to the truth in interpretation, to the 
ideal in aspiration, is the practical success 
of the actor’s ideals. 

Henry MILLER. 
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T seems doubtful whether it is possible 

to convey by words what goes to make 

most of the value of a picture. There 

are terms, it is true, which are used 
among artists and connoisseurs to indicate 
this or that quality of a picture, in the same 
way that one might use the words terrapin 
or grape-fruit to recall the savor of either 
among people who have tasted them, but let 
one try to explain the taste of terrapin to 
some one who has never eaten it. 

How is one, for instance, to explain what is 
the rare and beautiful texture of a painted 
surface? The novice in the appreciation of 
pictures will generally take the smoothest 
surface for the best. He will say that it is 
more finished, or more in the style of the old 
school, whereas, in reality his eye will derive 
its pleasure from an unconscious association 
with the sense of tact. On the other hand, 
he who thinks he is more advanced will boldly 
prefer the rough surface with dashing brush- 
strokes, the impressionist school as he will 
eall it, and he will derive his pleasure from 
the consciousness of his superiority in stand- 
ing for what he feels a little beyond his knowl- 
edge. Yet one surface might be as inane as 
the other. Either might be mere disguises 
of a deficient individuality in the same way 
that they might be revelations of a strong 
one, and the difference between two extremes 
can only be learned through experience de- 
veloping a particular taste. 

The definition of the conception of a picture 
ought to fall within the range of verbal ex- 
pression, if it was not with painting as it is 
with literature, music, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. When one who knows qualified a 
sample of any of these arts by the words great 
or strong, one who does not know might apply 
them to what is really melodramatic or brutal, 
because true greatness and true strength 
have their modesty as unyielding as that of 
the ideal innocence. It takes the delicate 
ardor of a lover to divine what it conceals. 

In portraiture, however, there is one side 


of conception which comes nearer to the 
ground of general understanding, and this 
is the psychological side, the essence of like- 
ness. Without knowing anything about 
paintings people can tell whether a portrait 
is like the original or not. In looking at an 
optimistic likeness people will say: “It’s 
his best expression! Doesn’t he look as if 
he had just heard that Union Pacific has gone 
up five points?” Unconsciously it is the 
story, the literary plot, by which the average 
understanding 1s first and most affected 
The expression in a portrait appears indissolu 
ably allied with a state of mind, and this with 
what has caused it. The chain of association 
leads clearly to a story, and so this psycho 
logical quality, which belongs to literature 
more than to painting, is what makes por- 
traiture more accessible and interesting to 
the general understanding. It must be said 
however, that this literary element — psy- 
chology — completely unessential to good 
painting, is the highest object which can be 
legitimately aimed at by painting, because 
while it expresses the most interesting human 
value, it need not be detrimental to good 
painting. 

But then in how many ways the insight 
into the character of a subject can vary 
Two shrewd business men tugging at a bar- 
gain will see depths into each other that ar 
quite different from those which a doctor will 
see, if called by one of them to save his child 
from death, or that a woman will see if we 
assume that one of them falls in love. Yet 
after all the difference of such views depends 
not only on the different states of mind of the 
business man, but on the intellectual quality 
of the observer. The subject of a portrait 





is not always thinking of a bargain, or dis 
tressed by the fear of losing a child, or in love. 
On the contrary, he will rather choose to sit 


for his portrait when he has nothing on his 


mind at all. And here it is that portraiture 
reveals or gives away the depth and the span 
of psychological insight, or the lack of both 


the painter. A painter whose mind jg 
nal will only gather banality in a portrait. 


\ painter whose mind perceives too easily 


humorous side of life will make an amys- 
caricature. The painter who sees the 
nity of life will paint a distinguished por- 
it, and so on. All these portraits might 
equally good likenesses of the same sub. 
and yet diverge greatly from one an- 
her. Still there can be little doubt that 
last ought to be considered as the pre- 
ble, since there it little doubt that this 
se of distinction was inherent to the paint- 
whom we call the masters. 
ich of their subjects appears to us 
ugh their interpretation as somebody, and 
t as one of the millions of the living people 
» pass each other by without ever being 
ed by each other. 
ut of the crowd of his day, every one that 
master painted was fixed on canvas in the 
est human dignity to which he could 
his distinction is not only evident in the 
of the person portrayed, or in the ex- 
sion of his face, it prevades the canvas, 
akes its atmosphere, it ordains the dis- 
tion of lights and shades into the perfect 
nee of an impeccable pattern, it combines 
ut of colors into a harmony, the 
ce of which disappears to leave only 
pleasantness of its effect. A mere corner 
e background will reveal this quality as 
| as the most vital part of the canvas, 
use all of it will be the expression of the 
conception. 
rough the normal expression of his sub- 
n repose, the painter should see the deep- 
nge of his subject’s sensibilities, those 
only an abnormal crisis would render 
le to everybody, those whose conceal- 
tends to make every one appear like 
every one else, while down deep every one is 
ique an entity as to have almost no 
of contact with any other entity. 
PRINCE TROUBETZKOY. 








Fenders 


HE best fenders are of perforated sheet 
brass. Those of perforated sheet iron with 
brass binding are attractive looking, but not 
durable. It is almost impossible to pro- 
tect them from injury by rust. The per- 
forated brass fender, with care, is indestructible. 

There are so-called fenders of brass bars, but 
they are rather foot-rests. Neither kind is really 
an effective protection an sparks. This is 
furnished by the fender of woven brass or iron, 
fitting well across the mouth of the fireplace. 

The junk-shops occasionally have fenders, but 
most of the old ones reach the antique shops, where 
poy J fetch a good price. New, they cost from eight 
to forty dollars. e simpler patterns are cheaper, 
and one never tires of them as of the ornate kind. 

Most housekeepers Be agp aeryry think the bellows 
a necessity of the hearth, but it is not, for a few bits 
of twisted paper will usually do what one asks of 
the bellows, and that without raising a dust. The 
bellows, however, is an ornamental accessory of the 
hearth. 

You may get a good-looking and serviceable 
bellows for two or three dollars, and a richly ornate 
one, no better for practical purposes, for ten or 
fifteen dollars. _A bellows, with a two-foot handle 
of richly carved walnut, oak, or mahogany, is an 
absurd accessory of a simple fireplace, but even 
poor folks occasionally get that kind for wedding 
presents. 


Curtain Notes 


N curtains there is a wide range, with one or 
two styles predominating. In choosing dra- 
pery, remember that when hangings of cretonne 
are used the thin curtains must be sash length, 
otherwise they touch the floor 

Chief in favor for sash curtains are heavy bob- 
binets, with a wide border of simply formed, various 
sized bias bands of the net and a looped edging of 
renaissance braid. 

Equally popular are the heavy nets with borders 
in the Marie Antoinette work — heavy appliqués 
of braid in bow-knot ribbon designs, or the bob- 
binets with inserts of real or imitation Cluny, or 
the finer meshes with imitation fillet edges, or the 
Phrygian lace — a close net with an all-over pattern 
running in stripes and crossbars. 

The embroidered white swisses and mulls are 
always used — though less popular this season than 
formerly because ruffles, which they need for a 
finish, are not in great favor. 

For long, thin curtains come lovely figured mulls 
with large, colored flowers, and madras either 
embroidered in colors or made on the principle and 
in the tones of the old-time Paisley shawl. These 
last are warranted to stand both the sun’s rays and 
the wash-tub. 

For portiéres, the India gauze fabrics, in shades 
to match the prevailing color of the room, hold 
their own. is season’s stripes are possibly a 
trifle broader. 





Lunch-Cloths 


) ERFECTLYplain satin damask table-cloths, 
with a four-inch hem, are having a vogue. 
There is not a vestige of pattern to be seen 
on them. The damask looks like a piece of 
perfectly plain satin. Their only decora- 

s a large embroidered monogram, placed in 

f the corners diagonally. These cloths are 

, in the smaller sizes, from 2 to 244 yards 

re, and they cost from $7 to $15 each, according 
ality. There are napkins to match. 

s year’s importations show very attractive 
designs in lunch-cloths, doilies, and napkins of 
Austrian manufacture. The Austrians excel in 
n-work designs. There are sets of these con- 
sisting of 144 or 1% yard square table-cloth, and 
half a dozen napkins of fifteen-inch size, made of 


fine damask with a hemstitched border. Bunches 
f Alpine violets tied with a ribbon, daisies singly 
and in clusters, irises, tulips, and Louis XVI scrolls 
and floral designs are among the most attractive 


ere are dinner-cloths, also, of the same manu- 

facture, from two yards square up to two and one- 
half wide by five yards long, showing the same 
Separate lunch-napkins, which are among 
he newest, include those of Madeira manufacture, 
erfectly plain but for a small embroidered design 
in one corner, above which the owner’s monogram 
may be placed, and scalloped edge — the scallops 
not much larger than a quarter-inch. 




















INGLE-NOOKS 


O single feature can contribute more to the comfort and 
beauty of a room than a well-designed fireplace. Archi- 
tects realize this fact, and it is a dull designer who does 
not make the most of the opportunity. Aside from the 

question of comfort, the decorative value of a well-constructed 
chimney-piece is too important to be overlooked. 
Many modern houses have a fireplace in every room 
on the main floor, others have one large one, usually 
in the living-room, which in must homes is the focus 








The proportions are good and the scheme as a whole is attractive, 


but there is too much detail. The working plan shows how simple 
the constructive features are and how well adapted to a large room. 

Now that the living-room is made such an important part of the 
ground floor plan, it is well to make it as interesting as possible, and 











of the household. 

There are as many different styles of fireplaces 
gs there are different styles of rooms, and few hard 
and fast rules can be given The English ingle-nook 
suits a certain type better than any other scheme, 
and we reproduce two drawings which show effective 
suggestions of this kind. Space is needed in order to 

t the best results, also a vigorous treatment of the 
trim. There is something almost medieval about 
an ingle-nook, and it demands a strong setting. It 
isa mistake to plan such a fireplace unless a room 
has certain qualities. Beamed ceilings, plastered 
walls, and plain hand-made furniture combine well 
with such an arrangement. High wainscots, oak pan- 
ding, and broad, simple schemes of decoration suit 
the idea admirably. 

Our illustrations convey our meaning. Oak has 
to be used liberally, almost exclusively in the lower 
sketch. Oak in combination with brick is shown in 
the other drawing. An ingle-nook is a scheme for 



















































































oak rather than mahogany, for rough plaster rather 
than wall-paper, and for bold rather than dainty 
efiects. It could be carried out in a much simpler 
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An Ingle-nook in a Library 


manner than shown here. The living- 
room fireplace has mullioned windows 
separated by pilasters, a beamed ceil- _ 
ing, panels above the beams, and a 
wide brick hearth laid in herring-bone. 
Simple casements could replace this 
window treatment and plaster the wood 
paneling. The seats, it will be noted, 
are not the same on both sides. In other words, the chimney- 
piece is not in the center of the ingle. This is rather a 
departure, the lower sketch showing the usual plan. Here we 
see more elaborate woodwork and a less vigorous treatment. The 
main idea is interesting and could be adapted to plainer execution. 
In fact, from our viewpoint, a simpler rendering would be far better. 
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An Ingle-nook in a Living-room 


a well-designed firepiace is one of the first considerations. If an 
ingle-nook is used, one end of the room is usually given up to it. 
Such a feature contributes largely toward the furnishing. The seats 
are often settles built into the wall, and are asurvival of the day 
when high backs were needed as a protection against draughts. 
In fact, the whole ingle-nook was designed as a warm, sheltered 
corner, first built in the great hall of the manor house, and later 
finding a place in the other rooms. 

Many English dining-rooms have this feature, and in a house 
where all the rooms are large there is much to be said in favor of 
such a plan, but in the American home the living-room is usually 
the best place for such a fireplace. 

The modern living-room of the average American house is the 
largest room of the ground floor. Not infrequently it is twice the 
size of the dining-room, and is designed on big, broad lines. If there 
is to be a wainscot in the house it usually finds a place here and 
the woodwork is treated in a frank, broad way. With such a trim, 
the fireplace must be equally frank. A chimneypiece of delicate or 
impoverished design would be decidedly out of place, lacking not 
only in proportion, but in harmony as well. 

Good taste is not always considered in these mat- 

| ters, but both architects and owners have a better 

Y%, grasp than formerly of both circumstance and op- 

\°Y, portunity. The English and American conditions 

q are not the same and clever handling comes in in 

1° order to reconcile the English idea and the American 
ya requirement. 

English gardening has had a marked effect on 
outdoor conditions, and it is a hopeful sign that 
many of our interiors show an English influence. 
Our treatment of side walls naturally differs from 
that in older countries. Our use of wood outside, and 
paper inside creates a different situation from the use of a brick or 
stone exterior and a timbered interior. But now that our forests 
are rapidly disappearing, we are turning to other materials than 
wood for our houses, using more timber in the interior finish. Let 
us give special attention to a better use of wood in our rooms, not 
forgetting the possibilities of the ingle-nook. 
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COFFEE-SERVICE 


\HE cup that cheers is served in many 
ways this season. Coffee-services vie 
with tea-sets in interest, and it is 
hard to say which makes the greater 

appeal to the feminine heart and pocket book. 
The variety in design is extensive, ranging 
from copies of early Georgian silver to de- 
lightful new patterns in copper and brass. 
Coffee has a wider popularity in this country 
than tea, and coffee making is to many peo- 
ple a more interesting process than tea brew- 
ing. Leaving the discussion of the merits of 
tea to the Englishman, and those of coffee to 
the German, we will not enter into the virtues 
of either as a beverage. In a recent number 
of Tse House Beavtirut we illustrated a 
number of coffee machines, showing various 
methods of preparing the liquid. The pres- 
ent article touches on the more ornamental 
side — that of serving. 

Turkish coffee, made pound for pound — 
like our grandmother’s plum preserve — a 
pound of sugar to a pound of coffee, should 
be poured from a slender pot of character- 
istie design. This very sweet mixture can- 
not be taken in large quantities; a little goes 
along way. In eastern countries it is served 
in small cups fitted into metal holders. This 
scheme has been adopted in the French after- 
dinner coffee-set, which we illustrate. The 
silver holders are made with handles and con- 
form in design to the fluted coffee-pot. 

Quite Moorish in feeling, though not strictly 
so in decoration, is the hand-engraved ser- 
vice accompanied by an octagonal tray. By 
way of contrast the tall brass coffee-pot may 
be cited, which, it may be said, is admirably 
adapted to the serving of after dinner coffee. 


- - £' Lowestoft} Coffee|- Pots]3 = 


To those who like to use old china on every 
possible occasion, a Lowestoft coffee-pot is 
recommended. The lighthouse pattern is 
particularly successful, for it pours well and 
is decorative enough to be considered as a 
coffee-pot pure and simple, not as a part of a 
set. Of all Lowestoft decorations, few hold 
their own better than the grapevine, which 
is reproduced in one of our illustrations. If 
you own a grapevine creamer and sugar- 
bowl, so much the better, but do not banish 
the coffee-pot simply because it is the only 
piece you possess. 

The cups which originally accompanied 
such a pot were large, and, like the teacups, 
usually without handles. The after-dinner 
coffee-cups, if the set included such, were ex- 
tremely small and were often like diminutive 
mugs. Handles they had, but far too large 
to be in proportion. These cups are seldom 
seen to-day, except behind the glass doors of 
an old corner cupboard, where it is quite as 
well for them to remain. They are awkward 
to use. With a Lowestoft coffee-pot, blue 
and white Canton cups and saucers combine 
well, and these may be found in modern 
ware. The paste of old Lowestoft and of 
new Canton are similar in tone, and both 
probably have the same origin — namely, a 
Chinese ancestry. 


he making of tea-sets and coffee-seryicgs 
Shefiel ata "as Inve . i ‘a, . 

fl I 1 plate was invented in George I]’s 
reign, but many of the patterns used were of 
n earlier date. The popularity of “Queen 


By ANNA LEE MASON 


Lighthouse cotiee-pots were once ¢ Fel 


sought by collectors, but of late, the fancy \nne”’ designs in both tea and coffee equi- 
china hunters has not turned to Lowest« iwes continued long after the death of that 


The decision that most of this war vereign, and we find early makers of Shef- 
Chinese has made it less interesting, for field using them extensively. This pleasing 
mysterious reason, than when has been the means of much confusion, 
to have been made in the t iny collectors dating their pieces far too 
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Own OI Lowe St 


It is interesting to trace the resembla rly Mr. Wyllie discourses delightfully on 
between Lowestoft designs and thos eriod designs which apply in a general way 
Canton. The cups and saucers, the helt o both silver and Sheffield plate. “Queen 
pitchers, and teapots are strikingly alike \nne pieces,’ he says, ‘‘are oblong or oval 


shape or outline, and usually decorated with 
iting and ‘nurl,’ otherwise called ‘English 
idroon’ edges.”” Pieces of this type are, in 
s opinion, most valuable of all Sheffield plate, 
lthough at present those which bring the 


Sheffield Plate 

Many people prefer a metal coffee-pot 
matter how attractive a china one may 
and to such we would recommend the 1 





designs in silver, Sheffield plate, copper at ghest prices are the daintily shaped, deli- 
brass. There are patterns enough to suit a tely ornamented “early Georgian” speci- 
tastes and all pocket-books. You can p ens. The latter have the characteristics 
a fabulous sum for a venulne cotter pot ol tl hich appeal to many people an lightness, 
Queen Anne or early Georgian period; | rettiness, daintiness, and delicacy of orna- 
can pay a goodly price for a faithful cop) ntation. 

and you can have your choice at a varyil Georgian Patterns 

range of prices of old Sheffield, new Sheffield Following the ‘‘early Georgian,” which like 


triple silver plate, and last, but not | other terms covered a long period, 
copper and brass. We cannot all be ne the “mid-Georgian,’”’ including the 
happy possessors of such a coffee-urn as we early part of George III’s reign. Spiral 
reproduce, but the tall brass pot also shown uting replaced the plainer type, and chasing, 
is within reach of almost any one who wil ercing, and engraving were the approved 


take the trouble to hunt for it. It was quit nethods of ornament. A little later fluting 
a fad a few years ago to prow! around in the sappeared, and more space was given to 
Ghetto for old copper and brass coffee-pots, ising. Outlines lost a good deal of sim- 
have them cleaned and buffed, relined and put licity, and silverware, like furniture, was run- 
in order generally, and to use them for eithe1 ng to ornamentation. 

breakfast or after-dinner coffee \ particu [he Adam brothers, whose influence was 
larly good design was in the form of a 1 t confined to architecture, were responsible 
cylinder, with a high small spout, and a k i great classic revival in England. Among 
straight handle of wood. This was at a tim lesser arts no more beautiful examples of 
when samovars were in high favor, and ea; 1m simplicity can be found than in the tea 
erly purchased for use and ornament. Of | coffee services of that day. The shapes 


modern copper, the set of 
modified art nouveau, reproduced in one of t] 
ATTTrAa 


T nre eG piece S 


exquisite, and the ornament always sub- 
ient to the design. The “early Adam” 


illustrations is an extremely attractive piece | is especially fine, and covers a portion 
of work. For after-dinner coffee, or for ir George ILI’s reign. Later Adam, when the 
formal making in one’s room, nothing coul nate classic came into vogue, silverware, 
be better than this set, which is convenient e the furniture of the day, combined too 


very decorative, and not expensive ‘ details for beauty. The Empire style 
silverware showed the decorative features 


The Introduction of Coffee , . ' 5 : 
ee | in furniture, namely, the sphinx, winged 


Coffee drinking, according to Bertie Wylli ns, wreaths, and torches. Forms were 
Esq., who has contributed the latest volum: vier, and from that time on the graceful 
to the Newnes Library, ‘Sheffield Plate lines which characterized the silverware 
was very uncommon in England until late i the eighteenth century were gone. From 


the seventeenth century. Evelyn mentiot 
in his diary that a Greek who came to Eng 
land in 1637 drank it, and in 1652 a publ 
coffee-house was opened in London. During 


modern viewpoint, early Victorian silver 
ld, and many coffee-pots of as late a date 
1850 are charming. At that time silver- 

in this country, as well as England, lost 








the reign of Charles II, the new beverage ttractive outlines and like the interior 

seems to have taken the town by storm, and ration of the day was too florid for beauty. 

in 1675 we find the king trying to suppr i“ 

its sale. Coffee-houses, he declared, wer there was more kissing done at home and 

“hot-beds of political intrigue.’’ Tempel the depot, life in the married state would 

“ee ng cat te, Oe cere. re halos Palmyra Items. 

ance drinks progressed slowly in public favo1 a 

but both tea and coffee were in high favor in M Bacon I see that nearly one-half of 

the early eighteenth centur fishes caught in the Indian Ocean belong to 
tte BORE +. way ' 14 ecies not heretofore described in any book. 
Silversmiths and aesigners 1n Sheffield Egbert That must be where my husband 

plate naturally found a productive field it fishing!— Truth. 
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COFFEE-SERVICES 








Lowestoft Coffee-Pot 





Russian Brass Coffee-Service 





French Coffee-Service 





Lowestoft Sugar-Bowl Copper Coffee-Service 





Antique Coffee-Urn of Silver Engraved Silver Coffee-Service 
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A COLORADO SPRINGS HOUSE 


HILE at this merging together of 
W the ragged Rockies and the 
practically parched plain sparsely 


clothed with verdure except 
for the sage-brush, Spanish bayonet, and 
prickly pear, and bathed in an ever- 
present sunshine and wind, one might 
suggest the patio type of house as being 
most acceptable. Yet the previous 
environments of newly elected residents 
of this health resort, Colorado Springs, 
and the transformation wrought by 
irrigation, change all this, and bring 
with it the desire to reproduce such 
surroundings as have been left behind. 

The accompanying views of a house 
which is located on the outer edge of 
augmented vegetation, in Little London 
of the West, as Colorado Springs has 
been called on account of its large 
English contingent, show the same, prior 
to the planting development outlined 
on the block plan. 

The style is that of Elizabethan modi- 
fied to meet the special needs of its 
occupants, and to fit the exigencies of 
the local material market. Thus the 
exterior is made up of a lower story, 
balustrades, and chimney of arch brick 
laid up with wide light mortar joint; 
the brick in this way varying in color 


By CALVIN KIESSLING, 
Architect 


house, connected by a-graceful terrace and 
leading up to a pergola. 
The interior of the house, as it is entered 
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The House from the Fields 


from purplish blistered ends to greenish 
grays; a natural cement and half-timber 
wall treatment for the balance of the 
house, capped with a roof lined up 
with triple thickness of shingles; shingles 
being dipped and of six different shades 
of color ranging between browns and 
greens, and laid promiscuously, giving a 
velvety texture to the roof. 

In order that the same deep interior 
window jambs and shelves might prevail 
in the second story as well as the first, 
the groups of windows are projected 
out about one foot, affording interest 
to the exterior as well. The windows 
are casements opening out and dividéd 
into small panes of glass. An abundance 
of light and air were imperative, and 
the same has been given to closets 


Side View of the House 








is well as livi presents a general openness, with various 
apartments. features forming fitting points of interest on 
Cement tile pay all axes in line. The paneling is of selected 
Oregon fir, stained brown and waxed, form- 

sides of t ng a wainscot seven feet high. The balance 
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Showing Pergola, Big Chimney, and/)Veranda 
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of the space between wainscot cap and heavy 
beams and cornice is covered with Spanish and 
Japanese leather, in tans and metallic greens, 
making the whole quite of one tone. The din- 
ing-room is treated with a mahogany stained finish 
of molded strip batten seven feet high, with plate- 
shelf and closely spaced flat beams on a slightly 
arched ceiling. A gold paper with a Japanese 
lily-pad figure forms panels, with a plain Japanese 
gold paper above the plate-shelf and between the 
beams, thus making up for the lack of the glow 
of the morning sun. Quartered oak floor stained 
is used throughout the first story. Large fire- 
places are further features. On the second floor, 
in conjunction with own apartments, a sleeping-out 
porch, overlooking the garden and pergola, is a 
feature. Large, well-lighted closets, especially fit- 
ted up, are also well-developed features. Num- 
erous bath-rooms on every floor are provided. 
.Contract figures for the house complete were 
about $17,000. 





Looking Down into the Big Living-room 








A RECIPE FOR REFURNISH- 
ING WITHOUT EXPENSE 
By KATE McCREA 


T is given to few of us to make a new home for ourselves 
| with entirely new material, all of our own choosing. If this 

were so, it is hard to say whether the general average would 

be higher or lower than at present. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that homes that are now examples of the incongruous 
from the attic to the cellar in no way express the preferences of 
their owners, but are the result of the indiscriminate utilization of 
material inherited from two or more families, given by well-mean- 
ing friends, or bought somewhat at random. 

Even the fortunate who inherit fine specimens of old furniture 
and pictures often find them inharmonious with new surroundings, 
or too large for a modern house or apartment of small rooms. The 
effort to make room for them results in an overcrowded effect, 
tiresome to look upon and impossible to make attractive. 

In Tue House BEavTIFUL, and occasionally in some other maga- 
zine, are found valuable suggestions as to how to refurnish a room 
when changes and redecoration are contemplated, but I notice 
that new rugs, curtains, or coverings are usually advised. 






























The Main View of the House 


Few of us refurnish often, but it is possible to rearrange a 
house without redecorating, and in so doing, without buying a 
single article, bring about a far more pleasing result than exists 
at present. 

Look over each room and each piece of furniture carefully. 
Do not feel that the parlor table must stay in the parlor because 
it was there in some other house. If it crowds, try it in the 
library. If it does not fit there put it in the attic for the pres- 
ent, protecting it carefully from dust by wrapping it with news- 
papers. 


Placing Pictures and Furniture 


Consider the position of each article; perhaps some change in 
the relative positions will improve the aspect of each, as well as 
make for harmony in the room. Sometimes a chair in use down- 
stairs will look better in one of the bedrooms, and occasionally a 
little table or a cabinet or a picture will be more harmoniously 
placed in the living-room below than upstairs in a crowded cham- 
ber. Do not feel that what is must be right because it has been 
so for years, but question each article as to its right to be in the 
room and to occupy its present position. Do not be afraid of 
overcrowding your attic. Dispose of what you have no especial 
use for, and of whatever will deteriorate by keeping. The valu- 
able but temporarily superfluous things pack away carefully. 

It will then be a good thing, I think, to gather all the bric-a- 
brac of the house into one room, where it can be easily inspected. 
Look it over carefully, regardless of tradition or custom or senti- 
ment, and select therefrom such vases or ornaments as will har- 
monize with the color scheme and style of your parlor, and will 
live peacefully together. Try these on the mantel, on the shelf, 
on the desk, or table. If you find a piece too large, too showy, 
or too insignificant for the place it has to oceupy, discard it; that 
is, return it to the collection, it may just fit'in some other room, 
but. do not make a place for it by crowding other things. When 
your parlor has been decorated in this way, pass on to the next 
room, and so on through the house. Unless your collection is 
unique, there will be quite a residue that will fit in nowhere. 
There will be in this “left over’ lot some things dear from associa- 
tion and not to be discarded. Have a cabinet in which to place 
the relics that you wish to keep. Others you will not care to 
part with because of their value, although they are incongruous with 
their present surroundings. Put them carefully away on an upper 
shelf. Some day you may refurnish or move to a different house, 
and then, perhaps, these things will prove valuable additions to 
your rooms. With these two classes of articles eliminated, there 
will still remain some things of no particular value to you and 
never likely to prove so; give them away or destroy them as you 
deem them worthy of presentation or destruction, but don’t keep 
them to clutter your home. The improvement will well repay 
the time and trouble involved in following this recipe. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS OF A 
HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH STYLE 


T is the purpose of this series of arti- 
cles to place before the reader an il- 
lustrated argument in favor of a 
greater degree of consistency in de- 

sign between the exteriors and interiors of 
the modern country house built in the 
United States, and designed in any of the 
practical English periods prior to the 
Georgian. 

Far too many well-planned houses, in- 
teresting in exterior design and material, 
are disappointing as regards their inter- 
iors. A skilful grouping of stone gables, 
mullioned windows, and clustered 
chimney-stacks leads one to expect on 
passing the front door a continuation of 
the delightful spirit of domesticity which 
characterizes the true English interior, 
and in many instances our expectations 
are doomed to disappointment? 

The responsibility for this must not 
be laid entirely at the door of the 
architect. Strong-minded clients with 
retentive memories, deep-rooted preju- 
dices, and over-developed imaginations, 
go far toward producing incongruous 
interiors, with “fancy” panels and Louis 
XV _ boudoirs. And the limits of the 
client’s pocket-book again introduces a 
restraining element, leading to the sub- 
stitution of “‘pretty” flowered effects in 
wallpaper for plain oak walls. 


By CARROLL M. BILL 


On the other 


opposite € 


treme is to be avoided. It must be 
mitted that there are man) crudities 
be found side by side with the best « 
work, and the slavish copying of sor 
of. the curious creations of the Elizabetl 
builders is as much to be avoided as ? 
first-mentioned fault 

The client may ask Why should 
build my house in the English styles 


For several reasons 
domestic architecture 


here is no style 


exterior or inte! 
that so forcibly expresses the feeling 
“the home,” referring in this instance 
the less pretentious manor houses of 
size and characte! suited to the needs 
the average American. Again, many } 
tions of our country 





are not sO vel 
different from that of Old England as 
require a totally different type of arcl 
tecture. We have not, to be sure, the 
miles of winding hedge, bordered lan 
with gray stone church towers showin 
here and there, but we have broad fields 
pleasant rivers, and noble trees 








The Hall 

HE word “hall” in the old En- 

glish sense referred to the largest 

room of the manor house, situated 

between the private apartments of 
the family and the more public side of the 
establishment. It was a neutral ground 
where master and man met for the daily 
gatherings connected with the conduct 
of the household. Here the lord from his 
high seat administered justice, attended 
to affairs of* the estate, and from his 
place at the head of the long ‘“‘borde” 
presided over the meals of the day. 

An apartment suitable for all this was 
necessarily of generous size, long, wide, and 
extending the entire height of the house. 
The modern conception of the hall in this 
country and in use until recently, was a 
narrow passage built seemingly for the 
sole accommodation of a black walnut 
hat-rack and a steep flight of stairs leading 
to gloomy labyrinths above. 

The hall here shown has as many of the 
characteristics of the old halls as is con- 
sistent with modern needs and is suitable 
for a country house of generous size. It 
is primarily a place of entry, the entrance 


A Second Article in this Series will Appear in the April HOUSI 


Our rigorous winter climate has beer 
used aS an argument against the many 
windowed English house, but here tl 
heating engineer comes to the rescue 
porch opening directly into it. It is 1 


center of the house from which access 
had to dining-room, library, and the uj 
per floors. It is a pleasant lounging-roo1 
with window seat and fireplace, and mig! 
be used for larger social 
the smaller rooms could accommodate 
This hall is roughly square in plan, wit! 
a shallow window bay relieving the lin« 
on one side. At the left of the window 


he upper floors 


the main stairs lead to the 


catherings tl 


with two turns and a landing Chis stair 


has the simple Jacobean sawn and 

eaded railing with square newel posts 
The walls are oak paneled to within 

few feet of the 





ceiling, leaving a strij 
of plaster to be toned a soft gray. A 
feature is made of the chimney breast 
giving a spot of interest contrast 
the plain paneled wall. Two narror 
pilasters enclose stone jambs, and abr 
is an arcaded treatment with the center 
panel enclosing a portrait. The oper 
is all of five feet in width, giving roon 


for a roaring fire of logs such as would 


greet the incoming guest with a cheer 
air of hospitality 
The ceiling is mooth plaster 


im<¢ that 


njoyment of 


ith a bi 
Vhile it is true that the old days of 


} t 
~ oO 


our intention to be so consist- 


ntly archaic as to rely entirely on open 
res, even though they be of sufficient 
ze to roast the traditional ox. 


After applying the arguments of simi- 
rity of origin, language, general 
aracteristics and ideals, we will as- 
our client has become con- 
1ced that he should build an English 
untry house. 
For the successful creation and after 
the completed work, 
ith architect and client must be imbued 
jit of the antiquarian spirit. 


instre 


galleries, and stone-paved ban- 


] 
uet halls, full of roystering retainers, 
ave gone, still a little of the spirit 


the olden time infused into an 
< paneled wall or plaster ceiling will 
far toward saving the intended En- 


lish interior from the commonplace. 
‘ot only must this consistency in 
esign be applied to the permanent 


atures of the room, but to the smaller 
ings as well. 
Furniture, 


draperies, ironwork, and 


her accessories should each in turn be 
ynsidered with as much care as the en- 


nce porch, or the plaster ceilings, thus 
ducing a harmony and a sense of the 
ness of things throughout the house. 


4 geometrical design of moulded 
strips such as may still be seen in 
ld country places of England. 

The windows are simple mullioned 
nings with swinging casements of 
| glass, and a bit of color may be ob- 
ned by heraldic devices set in each sash. 
The window drapery consists of a 
rrow pleated valance, extending the en- 





re width of the opening, and long sliding 
irtains falling to the window seat. The 
irtains should be of some bright color, red 
r choice. 


The floor has for covering a 


rge oriental rug in soft colors. 


= 


[he separate pieces of furniture 
English in type although of differ- 

t periods. They are, of course, of oak. 
In the center is a large rectangular table 
th heavy turned logs and moulded 
By the fire is an Elizabethan 

tle with paneled back and front, and 
seat is made comfortable by a loose 
ion of the same material as the win- 
curtains. High-back chairs of the 


tc hers. 


pe at the right of the fireplace should be 


xced here and there against the wall, 
1 an Elizabethan chest stands at the 
of the stairs. 


BEAUTIFUL 
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HEZlighting fixtures in the average 


home are brutally ugly. Their shapes 

are usually bad and their ornamenta- 

tion is a medley of historical decora- 
tive motives imperfectly apprehended. And 
they are seldom so placed as to distribute the 
light effectively and safely. 

The illuminating engineer has devoted 
little attention to domestic lighting. 
Few owners or leaseholders study the 
problem of how to put the right amount of 
light in the right place, without waste. And 
few have paid much attention to form and 
color as affected by artificial lighting. 

The glow of the incandescent filament is 
dangerous for the eye. And although all 
methods of shading lessen the light appre- 
ciably, the light remaining is more service- 
able, and less trying to the eyes. 

One way of eliminating glare is to use 
frosted bulbs, which are supplied by electric 
companies without extra charge. They 
absorb only about ten per cent of the light; 
but the loss of durability due to frosting is 
over one-half, as they last 216 hours instead 
of 428. 

Another way is to enclose the bulb in an 
opalescent or ground glass globe. While 
this absorbs much more of the light, the 
durability of the bulb is lessened but little. 
Many of the enclosing globes not only soften 
the light, but also guide the rays where they 
will do the most good. They often transform 
a badly lighted interior into a beautifully 
lighted one without the consumption of any 
additional electricity. In other words, they 
increase the illumination without increasing 
the cost. 

The intensity of light secured on a given 
surface is governed by the nearness of the 
light. A lamp, one foot away, gives four 
times as much light as one two feet away, 
twenty-five times as much as one five feet 
away, one hundred times as much as one 
ten feet away. 

No wonder we involuntarily draw near 
the lamp for reading or sewing. And no 
wonder that a powerful light, which hurts 
the eye five feet away, is comparatively 
harmless at fifteen. 

For reading or sewing, brilliant illumina- 
tion is necessary. It can be supplied either 
by a small lamp near the work or by a large 
lamp more remote. For convenience we 
will call the concentrated light, local illum- 
ination; and the distributed light, general 
illumination. 

In drafting rooms and factories, crowded 
with employees, it is usually desirable to 
make the general illumination so brilliant 
that work can be done anywhere without 
the addition of local lamps. In the home, 
local illumination should be supplied by a 
small lamp near the individual, general 
illumination by lamps placed according to 
the shape and size of the room. 

Of great importance is the manner of gen- 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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eral illumination. If the light is bad 
distributed, some of the architectural features 
will be exaggerated at the expense Ol others 
and proportions will be greatly altered. If 
the light is skilfully distributed, even a roo1 
which is badly proportioned can be made 
to look beautiful. A room too long can | 
shortened; a room too high can be lowered 

The candle power of light sources is limit: 
by the height of the ceiling. In a low room, 
powerful lights or groups ol lights are 1 
permissible, because they come too near the 
eye and also because th« re too nearly 
on a level with the eye. The ey 
by lid and lashes, from down-shining light 
against light that comes at an angle near the 
horizontal it is poorly protected, and against 
light that comes from below it 
The worst cases of sudden bl 
caused by the white sand of the 
and the snow-covered fields of winter. Thi 
general illumination of low rooms 
sarily accomplished by small units, ever 
distributed near or at the ceiling. If ceil 
and walls are light 
light of which is reflec p, can also 
effectively and 
efficiency of wall lam reatest whe 
they are mirror-backed and in a low-ceilinged 
room. In a high-ceilinged room they are 
effective for local illumination only, wit! 
reflectors to throw the light d 

In large high rooms, chandeliers or hat 
ing lamps ‘are to be preferred. The height 
of the lamps above the floor should be pr 
portioned to the height the room, a 
reflectors should be used, if necessary, 1 
bring the mass of light lower down. Wher 
the bulbs in a chandelier point down, most 
of the light is distributed in a field horizonta 
with the chandelier; the bulbs are 
an angle of 45 degrees, much of the light 
goes to the ceiling. The 
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smaller the roon 
and the higher the chandelier, th: 
the necessity for reflectors 

For a room, both small and low, one small 
lamp will supply both local and general 
lumination. Other rooms need wall brackets 
or table lamps in addition to ceiling or cen 
tral lights. 

To make a wall seem 


createl 


recede, light 


brilliantly. Mirrors and large pictures tend 
to produce the same effect. A small room, 
brilliantly lighted, appears more spacious 


than a larger room dimly lighted 

If a room is too low proportion to 
length and width, light the ceiling more 
brilliantly than the walls. If 


a4 room is TOO 


high, leave the ceiling and upper walls 
comparative obscurity, and light the middl 
and lower walls brilliantly It is never 


desirable to light the floor of a room _bril 
liantly. The floor should seem solid beneath 
the foot, and made of solid materials. The 
brighter it is, the less apparent solidity it 
will have. 
The arrangement of lights naturally varies 
30 


nes in the eyes of the diners. 


rmany, 


ding to the use to which the room is to 
put. In a dining-room the light — not 
brilliant should be concentrated on 
table, in such a manner that none of it 
This can 
ecomplished with table candles, or with 
nging lamp, not too high over the centre 
table. Both give opportunity for 
ve effects, with colored shades and 
tors. If a central fixture of the ordi- 
nondescript type is already in place, 
ist expensive way to light the table 
vely is to attach a lamp to the bottom 
enclosing it in an opalescent 

a prismatic reflector. 
the chamber, to provide half-a-dozen 
ite lamps is seldom practicable, and 
portable is a necessity as well as a con- 
ence. It should not be heavy or awk- 
) move, and may be adjustable for 
hing to the wall over mirror or bed, as 

is placing on table or bureau. 
the living-room, the local illumination 
first consideration. There should be 
lighted spot for every member of the 
Hanging lamps, table lamps, and 

ll lamps accomplish this. 

practicable the small central 
‘e, modeled or remodeled from the old 
should be eliminated and the 
| lamp should hang by chains or cords. 
opalescent dome or prismatic reflector 
listribute the light where it should go, 
the purse permits, mosaic glass will 
like a mass of colored jewels while 
¢ most of the light down. When the 
¢ is not too high, a hanging lamp, with 
rted mosaic shade, makes a beautiful 
re of illumination. Enough of the light 
ends through the colored glass to pre- 
shadows, while most of it is reflected 
the ceiling to be distributed from there. 


he fixture, 
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fixture. 


\n economical and effective method of 


ting a room, and one much favored in 
is to suspend small lamps from 
ceiling, distributing them evenly through- 
the room, at least seven feet above the 
with reflectors to lower the field’ of 
The higher the lamps hang, the less 
necessity for shading the filament from 
eye, and the more powerful the lamp 
can be used without hurting the eye. 
frosted bulbs, that hang low, should not 
‘ more than 8-candle power. 
‘iten 8-candle power lamps can be sub- 
ited for the usual 16-candle power in- 
lescents, with advantage to both purse 
eye, for the vision is most perfect with 
oderate amount of light — the right kind 
ust the right place. Exposure to glare, 
lash, or flicker, causes the pupil to con- 
suddenly and violently in the effort to 
re the sensitive retina. Continued ex- 
ure often inflames and sometimes per- 
nently injures the eye, and is sure to render 
ss sensitive to form and color and to make 
eed more light. 
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WOMAN’S IDEA OF CONVENIENT||CLOSETS 


HE needs of the housekeeper will in 

time be answered, if she knows 

definitely what she wants. She has 

been asking for many things in the 
last decade to make her new home more 
convenient, and one of the strongest pleas 
has been for closets, more closets, larger 
closets. Now the demand is for more drawers 
in moderate-sized closets; for places where 
everything can be kept, and kept in Order. 
The busy man or woman of to-day has no 
time to waste in a perpetual ‘‘straightening 
of the upper bureau drawer.”’ The drawers 
should not be deep enough for layers of 
things in them. Each layer should be in a 
separate shallow drawer. The modern closet 
has boxes for hats, with standards procured 
from the milliner, fastened either in the 
center or around the sides. There are long 
drawers for skirts, short drawers for waists, 
and boxes or pigeon holes for shoes,— in 
short, a place for everything. Of course 
my lady, with her round of gayety, may need 
a somewhat different arrangement from 
that required by the business woman. In 
this, as in all the planning for the inside of 
the house, the personal needs and wishes of 
the inmates must be met. No two people 
will want the same arrangement in detail, 
yet a general plan may meet the need of 
many, and can be modified to individual 
requirement. 


The Family Rooms 


are the first to be considered. They should 
be the most cheerful rooms in the house, 
with morning sunshine and a good outlook. 
If a little forethought and perhaps a little 
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By ETHEL BARTHOLOMEW 


additional expense in the planning of the 
rooms will save the busy mother, or the 
business woman. from a daily expenditure 
of nervous energy, it is surely time and 
money well spent. 

Two of the family rooms should connect 
directly, for convenience in case of sickness 
as well as in regular use. If one can afford 
it, they should connect with a private bath- 
room. These rooms may form a small suite, 
sleeping and sitting room, or they may be 
two chambers. If there are closets between 
the two rooms it will require two doors 
and a small passage to connect them. A 
little additional space in this passage will 
give room for a case of drawers on one side 
and a wardrobe on the other side, accessible 
from either room. 

The accompanying drawing shows part of 
the second floor plan of a house with such an 
arrangement. It is not a large house, and 
the closets are small, with a maximum 
amount of convenience. The doors of the 
closet and of the passage opening together, 
as they do, give a good opportunity for a 
triple mirror, which is described later. 

Drawing 2 gives a larger plan of the 
closets and passage between the rooms. 
This shows the wardrobe and case of drawers 
in the passageway, and each closet fitted 
with a case of boxes and drawers, differing 
slightly to meet the conditions. 

The case in closet B is made to go under 
the high window. The top of the case in 
closet A is in line with the shelf over 
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the hooks. They each have hat-boxes]fin 
which standards may be fixed. They may 
either be closed with regular cupboard doors, 
or what is perhaps better, the door may be 
hinged at the bottom, so that when open it 
forms a shelf in front of the box. There 
are several drawers, varying in size. If 
possible, at least one drawer should be 
long enough to lay out a dress-skirt with- 
out folding. Under the drawers are shoe- 
boxes, many or few as one wishes. These 
boxes are simply pigeonholes big enough 
for a pair of shoes, and-may be closed with 
a cupboard door. Beside the boxes shelves 
are shown, also closed with a door. At the 
bottom of the case is a box, on rollers, that 
may be pulled out and used as a seat in 
arranging shoes, or that may be used to 
stand on while arranging things on the 
high shelf. 

Drawing 3 shows the front view and 
section of the case of drawers on one side 
of the passage between the chambers, and 
also of the wardrobe that is on the other 
side of the passage. 

The case of drawers is 4 feet 6 inches 
high, about as high as a small person can use 
conveniently, and 22 inches deep. The 
wardrobe is 5 feet 4 inches high. There 
are two drawers at the bottom, making the 
floor of the hanging space about 18 inches 
high. Garments are hung from the top of 
the wardrobe. For this use hooks are set 
in strips on the under side, and the whole 
width utilized. A rod may be fitted to the 
length of the wardrobe and clothes-hangers 
hooked over it. These wardrobes, cases, 
et cetera, are shown with the figures, so 
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that a carpenter can build such a one from 
the drawings and fit it to a given space. 
A group of closets around the chimney 
between the front and rear halls is shown 
in Drawing 4. The broom-closet is at the 
head of the rear stairs, and is just large enough 
for brooms and dustpans. Bags for dust 
clothes may be hung on the wall. The 
slop sink is at the end of the chimney, and is 
a convenience to the chambermaid as well 
as a saving of the bath-room fixtures. ’ 


ThefLinen-closet 


is only a small closet, yet it will hold a sur- 
prising amount of linen, and is easily kept 
in order. The lower part is filled with 
drawers of different sizes. The house- 
keeper may decide what use she will make 
of these drawers and let that determine the 
sizes. Those used for towels and pillow- 
cases are better to be small, with larger 
ones for sheets, curtains, etc. Above the 
drawers is a cubpoard as high as one can 
easily reach. These shelves may be on 





the studs in the wall, it will only project 
into the room the thickness of the door. 


Triple Mirrors 

The plan in drawing 2 shows a triple 
mirror formed by the doors to the closet 
and the passageway. A mirror is secur 
to the back of each of the doors, and another 
to the panel between them. The mirror 
should be large enough to cover all the panel 
of the door, reaching as near the floor as you 
wish, and is held in place by a flat moulding 


screwed on tothe door. A two-panel mirror 
may be formed by securing a mirror to th 
back of any door in a good position wit} 
regard to the light, and another mirror 
the adjacent wall.- If triple mirror 
desired where there is only one door, 
second door, or a panel with a mirror on i 
may be hung especially for the purpose, ar 
close back over the mirror on the wall wher 
not in use, as shown in Drawing 3 


Windows in Closets 

































































ratchets or movable pins, so that the house- There is always a question as to the lig 
keeper can arrange the spacing to suit her- ing of closets, for they cannot all hav 
self. Things that are not often used may outside windows. Even when that is possible, 
be kept in the high cupboard. These are direct sunlight is not good for clothes hangir 
closed with paneled doors of wood. By _ in closets, as it may fade or streak then 
another arrangement the drawers may be yet a dark closet is very unsatisfactory 
omitted and the whole space used for shelves. One housekeeper declared that she would not 
Some of the shelves may be divided into have a dark closet in her house. So in eac! 
compartments or pigeonholes the proper inside closet a high window was mad 
size for towels, pillow-cases, etc., and the opening into the hall or some adjacent roon 
whole cupboard closed with an ordinary though the sash was often not much lar 
closet door. Such a closet is less expensive than a transom over a door. She was sur 
and nearly as convenient as the one first prised at the amount of light admitted in t! 
described. way. These closets are shown with | 
No bath-room is so small but that it may windows, or transoms over the doo! 
have a medicine-closet. It need not be more On the main floor of the house there shou 
than 4 or 6 inches deep; let in between be at least one closet that can be used { 
coats and ps, and 
a a general nvenie! 
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VERSE AND WORSE 





WILLIE’S WISH 
[ wish that Luther Burbank, 
Who gives old Nature points, 
Would just get up a gobbler 
All made of second joints. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
‘HELP! HELP !”’ 
Mamie’s in the factory, 
Annie’s in the store, 
Bridget will not worry 
With housework any more 





Mollie’s in a sweat-shop, 
Kate’s a manicure; 

No one scrubs or washes, 
Wages are no lure. 


Maggie’s an apprentice, 
Flossie’s making mats, 
And that is why we’re living, 
Most all of us, in flats. 
—Puck 








WHY? 
Why is it folks sit this way in 
The car we _ miss, 
While in the car we catch at last 
We’rejammedlikethis. 
—Town Topics 


THE HONEST PEDDLER 
I’d have it known along the way 
I peddle eggs from day to day, 
And also have it understood 
[ always make the bad ones good. 
—Puck. 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY KITCHEN 
many a cook of purest ray serene 
he modern sanitary kitchen rules; 
many a chef is born to blush unseen 
\mid the food fads and the patent gruels. 
—Baltimore Sun- 
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OUR FARM 
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i ty = How We Furnished the House—How John Makes It Pay—A True Tale 
| By ANNE LANCASTER 








T was an evening in late March, seven 

years ago, when John owned up to me 

that he had bought the old farm in 

Maine. For a summer home, of course. 
John is a teacher in Philadelphia. For two 
years we had been on the Jookout for a sum- 
mer place. I had the house-plan all ready 
— modest, of course, but with a generous liv- 
ing-room and a back veranda broad enough 
for the breakfast table. We had many a 
pleasent drive in search of a site. Nowhere 
on the seashore could we find two acres — 
two acres and a few trees was John’s inside 
limit; he didn’t ‘‘care to toss a biscuit into 
the window of our next door neighbor”— 
for anything like what we could pay. Once 
we nearly got a lovely little island, faced with 
pink granite, all full of little fissures up which 
the tide rushed in miniature fiords, and open 
on three sides to the sea. There were five 
acres and a never-failing spring. Altogether 
it was ideal. While the village lawyer was 
finding out who owned it, a Boston man, “‘a 
native of those parts,” bought it for $150, 
and we learned too late that it had belonged 
all along to the man who kept the lollipop 
shop next door to our hotel. 

Summer vacation had become a serious 
problem when the farm was thrust upon me. 
There were four children and they were never 
of the city-pavement and summer-hotel- 
piazza description. They need plenty of 
rom. Honor already hated the hotel. Sea- 
air never really suits John and Francis. Peg- 
gy was growing pert, and as for John, Jr., 
well, there are two types of people in a hotel. 
One kind is annoyed by every sound the 
baby makes; the other can’t get enough of 
him and spoils him with overmuch attention. 
Between the two I was worn toa thread, what 
with the laundry bills, no closets, and the 
cooped-up rainy days. Six hundred acres 
and a big farm house sounded attractive. 
Moreover, fitting up houses is my specialty. 
[was sure of one good summer at least. 

The house was built by John’s pioneer 
grandfather in 1798, after the fashion of the 
time, big and square and uncompromising, 
painted white with green blinds. It sits 
back at a dignified distance from the road, a 
trifle sever in outline as you come up the 
grassy drive. The real dooryard is at the 
side and there all is friendly and hospitable 
and smiling with an open door whichever 
way you look, and the dearest shed—since 
John knocked out one side and let in the whole 
presidential range. Have I said that we are 
in Oxford County, in the foothills of the 
White Mountains and that the wide doorway 
of “the big barn” holds Mt. Washington as in 
‘picture frame? 

Around us are rough mowing-fields and 
straggling orchards, with nowhere a level 


spot big enough for a tennis court. Beyond, 
on every hand, wide, breezy uplands rise, 
tier upon tier of them, the great hill pastures 
stretching out and up and disputing the 
mountain-sides with splendid forests of beech 
and birch and pine. Here and there is the 
glassy gleam of a still little mountain lake. 
| have counted nine from the top of our own 
mountain, like mirrors embedded in moss in 
the center of the dinner-party table. The 
air is always fresh and sweet; the night is 
always still; it is never hot. 


Total Cost $2,000 


There are hundreds of just such farms in 
the hill towns of New England. Ours is in 
nowise remarkable. Because it is off the 
main road it is not considered especially 
desirable by the native farmer, or more par- 
ticularly by his wife, though it ranks high 
among the productive farms of the vicinity. 
John bought it for $1,350. The soil, though 
rocky, is strong. The total outlay, includ- 
ing repairs to the buildings, setting out three 
young apple orchards, grafting and pruning 
old apple trees, trimming pines, and furnishing 
the house, came within $2,000. So far the 
apples alone have paid 8 per cent on the in- 
vestment. The net profit this year was 
$409. The net profit of the hay crop has 
averaged $90 annually. To keep the past- 
ures from growing up to bushes, John takes 
horses and cattle to pasture. They pay the 
cost of keeping the fences in repair and the 
services of the man who looks after them. 
There are acres of young pines growing fast, 
out of sight of the assessor. We have a good 
deal of company — it is easier to entertain 
here than in town and everybody loves it— 
and we keep a good driving horse. There is 
no comparison between the cost and the com- 
fort of our summer here and in a hotel. 
There are a few repairs to be made each year, 
but it is done so inexpensively that the out- 
lay bears no relation to the result. The 
cedar for shingles, and pine and spruce for 
boards come from our own woods. John 
usually superintends the haying, for trained 
intelligence counts even in unaccustomed 
labor. The apple harvesting has to be left 
entirely to hirelings. 

For forty-six dollars, five large and two 
small rooms were painted and papered, walls 
and ceilings, the floors were painted, two 
simple mantelpieces were put in, one hearth 
was relaid, and the bricks of the fireplaces were 
washed with Indian red. It was all done by 
one man and done intelligently. There was 
no contract for the work. I am giving facts, 
on my honor. I left out the front entry and 
staircase. This includes the cost of all ma- 
terials, save the wall papers. There was an 
extra charge of $10, for repairing and paint- 
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ing various pieces of old furniture, some of 
which had been left in the attic as valueless. 
A few pieces had come to us with the place, 
as too inseparably connected with the history 
of the family ever to be removed from the 
parent house. From town we sent two 
chamber-sets, for which we were glad to find a 
place, and a dozen little iron cot-beds bought 
from a girls’ boarding school at second-hand 
for seventy-five cents a-piece. Our kind 
cousins allowed us to buy back ten nice old: 
hardwood chairs which had once belonged 
here. I was obliged to send to the nearest 
market for four factory chairs — and put 
them in the kitchen. They remain the only 
“‘store” chairs in the house which is pretty 
nearly consistently antique. We kept a car- 
penter at work for two or three days on 
home-made tables and washstands. With 
these, and our fresh paint and papers, we 
began. At first we were a bit bare, but we 
were never ugly, and now we have all the 
furniture we care for. 

Come into the dining-room. Every room 
has a fireplace of average size and more than 
average draught. Here is the fireplace. 
Nine feet, barring two inches, the single board 
that forms the fine paneled back of our din- 
ing-room mantel-piece measures from end 
to end. On the high, narrow shelf is a gaily 
painted japanned tea-tray, with a blue wil- 
low-ware platter on either hand. Between 
are tall brass candlesticks and on the ends 
big handleless cups and saucers of soft old 
blue. This is all the bric-A-brac, save for a 
great blue pitcher of field flowers on the fine 
old iron fire-frame whose classic columns are 
tipped with bright brass knobs. The fire- 
dogs are of heavy iron built for use. Beyond 
is the tall clock brought to town by the first 
settler. Years ago my husband bought it for 
a song. One end of the long room — it is 
16 x 24— is largely taken up by the old 
built-in ‘‘dresser”— china closet and side- 
board in one — its open shelves filled with 
an effective but inexpensive imitation of 
flowing blue and willow-pattern china. It 
makes a beautiful patch of color in the‘room. 
The wood-work, and there is much of it in- 
cluding the wainscot a yard or more high all 
about the room and one end done entirely in 
paneling, as if just here the plaster had given 
out, is painted white. The wall paper has a. 
sprawling design in cool delft and “‘china” 
blues. Around the wall are the old spindle- 
backed chairs painted black and varnishea. 
From time to time we have picked up 8 
new one till at last there are enough even 
when we have company. The table is our 
boast. Of oak, five feet by seven, it was 
built by the village carpenter from a design 
we drew ourselves after the cross-legged 
tables in Puritan foregrounds. Wooden pins- 
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were used in place of screws, it has a fine 
“weathered” finish, and it cost $7.50. It is 
always used without a cloth. With a 
transparent glass bowl of deep-hued sweet 
williams in the center, the clean green stems 
slightly magnified in the clear water, and with 
four “colonial”. glass candlesticks at the 
four corners of the centerpiece, it is a board 
that needs no apology from the hostess. All 
in all, the room has an air. When there is 
a fire it seems almost to havea soul, and its 
windows glow with hospitality for the tired 
traveler at the end of his nine-mile drive 
from the railway station. 

At one end of the dining-room is a bed- 
room, done in yellow, with pleasant west win- 
dows. From the opposite end opens the 
little “‘map room,” hung with quaint old 
maps of this country, with a big, business- 
like writing-table and a chair or two. 

The commonest way of entering the house 
is by ‘‘the green door.” It goes directly 
into the dining-room and is always set ajar 
to let in the first freshness of the morning, 
and the scent of the mignonette growing 
among the peonies by the door-stone. On 
formal occasions, and always at sunset, we 
use the west, or front, door. It opens into a 
commonplace little entry, not worthy to be 
named hall, with tortuous staircase — not 
much more than a passageway into the 
large square rooms on either side. To the 
left is the parlor. Here is more white paint 
and a charming wall of pale pink roses that 
ramble delightfully over the limited space 
between the high white wainscot and the fine 
“dental” moulding of the low ceiling. The 
floor is painted a soft green to match the 
deepest shade of the leaves in the wall paper, 
and there is a dull-red Bokhara rug brought 
up each year from town. Between the front 
windows stands an old low-boy of birch, 
staine dark. In a corner is enshrined the 
round table that grandmother brought with 
her from Harvard, Mass. It is of cherry, 
with ‘“‘camel’s” legs, put together with 
wooden pegs — not fine, but a valued relic 
and an unmistakable antique. We found it 
in the barn. It holds a tall glass lamp with 
painted paper shade. There is a little work- 
table with leaves and two ‘“‘light stands” 
bought at auction, the three of them, for four 
dollars. They were made of native woods, 


of rough manufacture, but good desig 
Under the side-window runs a wide co 
(made from one of the little iron beds) w 
a covering of plain green denim, the pilovw 
in soft greens and pinky-reds There are tv 
‘‘back-comb” chairs, prizes of much get 
diplomacy and many 
farmhouses. y were among 
most costly of our furnishings, I will menti 
that I paid two and a half and three dollar 
respectively, for them. The.original b1 
andirons and jamb-hooks furnish the 


visits to neighbor 
Since the 


place. The tables have fresh, white line 
covers and there are two or three bowls 
gay garden flowers. Above the work-ta 
is a cluster of foreign photographs 


bring up different ones each year 
little circle of portrai 
frames hangs against the paneled wall 





photog iphs l! 


The Spare Room and its Treasures 


Across the way is the spare room. Her 


is more clean white paint and a daint 
striped wall paper, and the green 

stretches right across the little front enti 
In one corner is our chief heirloom, a hi 


turned posts suppo! 


bedstead, with pretty 
ing the arched skeleton of canopy to} 
Like our other antiques it is the product 

native workmanship, made of 
of no recognized dimensions, and it has 
quired some ingenuity to fit it y 
and springs. With a cotton crepe valar 
in pale colors from Vantine’s and a can 
of crisp muslin to match t! 


common n 


th mattre 





he window curtail 


it is truly decorative, and the door of the spare 


room stands open wide when by chance 

does not harbor one of our numerous guest 
Here are the yellow chairs, four straigl 
ones and a chubby ‘“comb-back”’ rocke1 


I found them in an ‘ 
and paid six dollars and a half for the bur 
Behold them brave in } 

low. On each chair back amid foliage of 
impartial character stands forth a red appl 
a green pear, and a bunch of grapes, life-s 
and flawless—a most satisfactory restorati: 
Here is another home-made writing tal 
home-made wash stand 

ioned looking glass. By the fireplace hai 
the old brass warming pan and at the head 
the bed a little light stand holds a quail 
bedroom candlestick. Outside, close unde 


in paint of a lemon-y« 


table 
) 14 4 
and a nice old-ta 


abandoned” farmhouss 


he window is a dear little red astrakhap 
ipple-tree, young and remarkably symmet. 

‘al, in late August a veritable picture tree 
ich at Elizabeth Shippen Green and Jessie 
Wileox Smith love to paint into the back. 
rrounds of their charming pictures. J] 
ways count it among the spare-room fyr. 
nishings 

Upstairs are corresponding square front 
rooms with more ‘flower’ papers and green 


painted floors, supplied with comfortable 


eds and capacious washstands and with 
‘ery little else. Above the dining-room jg 
the long room,” the most characteristic 
eature of the house. It has never been plas- 
tered and walls and ceiling have mellowed 
arich brown. In one corner for a hundred 
irs has stood the old loom. Along the 
valls are ranged the little iron beds for the 
Oys, sometimes there are as many as five of 
hem, the red blankets making splashes of 
color in the dim old-room. 

The barn nearest the house is given over 
the boys. Here they have a carpenter’s 
vench and a shower-bath, which they have 
ist fitted up for themselves. They also have 
ibin in the edge of the woods and a fas- 
1ating two-storied tree-house in a low- 
ranching apple-tree near by. Just now they 
re damming the busy little brook that scolds 
way under our west windows to make a 
leeper swimming-pool. In fine weather they 
‘ften sleep out of doors under a small Adiron- 
ck camping tent, the puppy at their feet. 
Both boys have learned to ride, drive, har- 
ess and care for a horse and have come to 
ssume responsibility in many ways. Ina 
reneral way they understand the use of tools. 
[heir invention is constantly stimulated and 


they grow in resourcefulness at this distance 


rom ready-to-hand supplies. It is a summer- 
yng course in nature-study, watching the 
ky during the hay-making, investigating the 
iter supply for the high pastures in time 
‘ drought, noting how fair and large are the 
pples when the tree-tops are pruned until 
ch branch receives its full share of sun and 


ol. 4 


[ regret that there is not space to tell 


yw we have met the serious problem of 
ible supplies, at a distance of twelve spanned 
iles from the nearest lemon. That would 
| a column by itself. 








WOODS U 


T one time or another nearly every kind of 
tree that grows has been used for making 
household goods, even the knots in —_ 
trees being utilized for a kind of bowl, which 
was 80 highly prized among the early colo- 

nists that they were sometimes bound with silver. 
Among furniture specialists it is usual to divide 
their treasures into three periods, the oak, the 
walnut, and the mahogany, leaving out many 
woods which were much used both in this country 
and in Europe and which are now deservedly 
prized. 

During the seventeenth century, in both this 
country and England, oak was the wood most used. 
It was used in panelling and wainscoting, and the 
same mouldings which helped to render the walls 
wind-tight were utilized in forming ornament for 
the chests, large chairs, called wainscot chairs, 


SED IN F 


tables, and forms, which stituted the chief 
niture of the houses 

It was a stout, substantial wood, and wher 
remembered that all such objects were not finish 
— that is, were unvarnished or oiled you can 
how it acquired with years that black color wh 
is now so highly prized an is different 
possible from the dead black color whit h the forge 
of old furniture uses to stain his pieces 

The collector who has rambled through unfr 
quented parts of England will often find chest 
elm, cypress, and cedar, and on the last it is some 
times found that the decoration is 





i which is 


sometimes done with a hot iron, sometimes with 
graving tool and stained 
The figures, knights and ladies, are in costume 


which place them in about the reign of King Jam« 


and all bear a certain resemblance. Some of the 


incised work 


URNITURE 


ests found their way over here, and there are a 
ew, less than half a dozen, in various museums of 
is country. 
American cabinet-makers were using black wal- 
it, white oak, which is very different from the 
nglish oak; nutwood (hickory), maple, poplar, 
| chestnut. There are collectors in this country 
) will not admit to their collections anything but 
\merican-made furniture of oak and made prior to 


1700 


In New England and at the South the largest 
pply of luxuries was found, though the Duteh 
ttlements around Albany and up the Mohawk 
illey were not far behind. A ‘plank table”’ sold 
New England in 1646 for ten shillings, though 
| or white oak could be bought by the cord for 
ree or four shillings. Sawmills were set up 
ver New England, the first in Portsmouth, in 1631. 
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Rukh ACT oll 


T would seem that the wide porch has had its 

day. Certain it is that it is less in evidence 

on new houses, especially those of imposing 

facades. The wide porch, while delightful 

in a hot climate or at the sea-side, has little 
meaning in our cold and sunless north. In the 
dreary days of autumn and winter, the wide, over- 
hanging porch eaves reduce even south and west 
rooms to the gloomy level of a tomb. It is a step 
in the right direction when the terrace is made to 
do duty as a porch or out-door sitting-room; sup- 
plemented on too bright days by wide awnings 
which, while giving the necessary protection from 
the sun, can be rolled up out of the way on cloudy 
days and removed in winter. 

If the terrace be protected by a balustrade or 
parapet of stone, it can be beautified with potted 
plants and form an annex to the garden proper, to 
which a pergola or path may invite. It is desirable, 
in selecting plants for the terrace, that choice be 
made of those which will do well in the particular 
exposure the terrace affords, and that plants of 
omamental foliage as well as beautiful bloom be 
used. Most of the hard-wooded shrubs, suitable 
for the purpose, are distinguished by dark, glossy, 
wax-like leaves which render them highly ornament- 
al. This is especially true of the hibiscus, than 
which no more gorgeous plant could be desired. 
The great crimson, rose, salmon, pink and orange 
blossoms are borne at the terminals of every branch 
and are often five or six inches across, making a 
lant in full bloom a sight well worth seeing. The 
oliage is dark and glossy and very permanent, the 
plant seldom shedding its leaves and always 
presenting a neat and thrifty appearance. This is 
one of the plants which blooms better when potted 
than when bedded out in the open ground, as given 
too much root room it is prone to go to foliage 
instead of flowers. The plants bloom when quite 
small, but they make in a year or two large effective 
shrubs — three feet or more high and across. H. 
Minneatus is the most showy and beautiful, and the 
newer peach-blossom is attractive when grown in 
the open air, for then the color is more pronounced. 
Grown indoors the color is weak. Both these 
varieties are double, but the various single forms 
are also desirable. 

The hibiscus is a tender, greenhouse perennial 
and must be housed’inside in the winter. It re- 
quires a good deal of water when growing and 
blooming and good strong soil. 

Though not so persistent in bloom throughout 
the summer the neriums or oleanders are equally 
beautiful. We are all familiar with the old double 
pink and less common white, but there are several 
fine varieties not grown at the north but readily 
obtainable of southern florists well worthy of cul- 
ture, and a collection of the various colors will prove 
of much interest. They may be wintered in a warm, 
light cellar, and so have a period of rest to fit them 
for another season of bloom. 

The various greenhouse hydrangeas have always 

n popular tub plants, and are especially suited 
to terrace work. Where a pure white flower is 
desired, the best variety for the purpose is Thos. 
Hogg, but if a tint of pink or mauve is desired — 
for these tub hydrangeas have the penchant for 
turning, as they fade, from pink to a mauve of more 








es 
Hear 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


or less strength — Hortensis Maresii, Otaska, or Em- 
press Eugene should be chosen, or one may gratify 
their love of blue flowers by selecting the Thos. 
Hogg and, by treating it with a solution of iron 
filings and nitric acid, produce a flower as blue as 
may be desired. The plants make a very robust, 
symmetrical growth and cover themselves in summer 
with great bouquets of flowers, the individual flowers 
of which sometimes — as in the case of the Horten- 
sis — attain the immense size of three inches across. 
Good soil, sufficient water, and an occasional dose 
of liquid manure are all that are necessary to grow 
these plants to notable size and beauty. 

For draping a stone parapet there is nothing finer 
than the bougainvillea. These plants make a some- 
what straggling, recumbent growth, especially 
suited for positions on railings or parapets or wher- 
ever a drooping plant can be used. Its habit of 
bloom, from May till November, fits it for terrace 
work and the great beauty of its bloom-wreathed 
branches leaves little to be desired. It is of easy 
culture, and may be stored in the cellar over winter 
and so be out of the way until another summer calls 
for its services in adorning the terrace or other out- 
door position. Any good garden soil will answer, 
but I prefer good fibrous loam, mixed with a little 
leaf mould, sharp sand, and old manure or a little 
bone meal. The crimson leaf bracts, for it is these 
leaf terminals and not the inconspicuous, tube- 
shaped yellow flower which is so striking, come on 
the new growth, so the plant may be readily trained 
to take a desired shape as every shortening of the 
branches produces new wood to bear bloom. When 
in bud a little liquid manure may be given occa- 
sionally and an abundant supply of water, but the 
sarth should not be kept soggy, and the drainage 
should be sufficient to insure against sour soil, 
though plants in the open are not so subject to this 
difficulty as those grown indoors. 


The Coral Plant 


The plants are propagated from the new wood at 
the tip of the branches, starting the cuttings in wet 
sand with bottom heat. The plants will bloom 
when only a few inches high and from that on an- 
nually to a good old age. 

A plant seldom seen in cultivation is the coral 
plant, Erithrina Crista Galla. The foliage of these 
plants is especially fine, being thick, glossy, and of 
fine shape, three oval leaves on a spray like a rose, 
and the bloom is exceedingly showy and effective. 
The plants are easily grown from seed and with 
greenhouse care in the start will often bloom the 
first year. The roots may be taken up in the fall 
and potted off and kept growing or wintered in a 
warm cellar, or the tops may be cut back in the fal] 
and the roots stored in sand or earth, like canna or 
caladium roots. They are very vigorous growers, 
and when potted for winter make in time very 
large shrubs which when covered with the spikes of 
crimson, pea-shaped flowers are handsome indeed. 
Good garden loam, and a little muck or leaf mould, 
well enriched, and abundant water during the hot 
weather will grow them successfully. 

Somewhat more delicate in foliage and airily 
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PLANTS FOR THE TERRACE 





graceful in flower, the crepe myrtles of the south 
make excellent bedding plants at the north, and are 
well calculated for use on verandas, terraces, and the 
like. There are three colors, white, pink, and 
crimson, the first two being the more attractive. 
They need plenty of water when in bloom, other- 
wise ordinary treatment will succeed: with them. 
When in bloom during the greater part of the sum- 
mer they cover themselves with thousands of airy, 
crepe-like flowers which are lovely. Like all the 
foregoing, they may be wintered in a frost-proof 
cellar, the plant being deciduous and starting into 
new leafage early in spring, at which time it should 
be at once brought up to the light and encouraged 
to make as hardy a growth as possible, otherwise it 
will lose all its tender, new growth upon exposure 
to the outdoor conditions which will retard some- 
what its blossoming period. 

Of course, in many instances, palms will be pre- 
ferred to any other plants, but where they are used 
they should not be subjected to hot sun, dry air, 
and rough winds which would injure the foliage. 
Some of our finest palms are so easily injured in 
this respect as to be practically debarred from use; 
the phoenix palms, however, will stand more abuse 
than the latania borbonica, cocos, kentias, and 
others. The P. Farinifera is one of the most satis- 
factory varieties of this palm and is a vigorous and 
rapid grower, producing its leaves continuously, 
summer and winter. 

Some of the bamboos may be grown in tubs for 
the terrace and make very satisfactory plants. 
B. Metake is especially desirable and B. Viridiflora is 
another beautiful form of rather dwarfish growth 
adapted for tub culture. Rich earth and plenty of 
water is all they require, and they make exceedingly 
satisfactory plants both for the open air and the 
house. They do not combine well with all sorts of 
plants and should be used alone or in combination 
with flowers which harmonize. They are delight- 
ful with terra cotta vases or tubs of tritomas, the 
tall, flame-colored spikes being especially happy in 
combination with the slender leaves of the bamboos. 

For an abundance of bloom nothing can equal 
the lantana as a tub plant. The plants may be 
purchased from the florist or started from seed in 
the house, making, under liberal culture, large 
plants, which will be a mass of flowers the first 
season. The colors are shown in white, lemon, 
orange, scarlet, and pink and any or all are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory plants for any place where an 
ornamental blooming plant is required. Give very 
rich soil of leaf mould and onoien loam, well en- 
riched with old, well-decayed manure and plenty of 
water, and success with the plant will be assured; 
that is, if given a sunny position—an east front 
suits it admirably. 

Another plant rarely seen at the north, but one 
that should be grown wherever a semi-tropical 
effect is desired, is the banana. These are superb 
tub plants, requiring little care once they are planted 
in very rich soil and assured an abundant water 
supply. They should not, however, be placed where 
there is shade or where the rough winds will injure 
their fine leaves. They revel in the hottest posi- 
tion obtainable, and require abundance of water and 
an occasional drink of liquid manure during their 
period of growth. 














THE COMING OF THE 
SPRING CATALOGUES 








LL who love a garden love the coming of the 
ae catalogues, even though they tell of 
the same flowers, and are illustrated with 
the same cuts which have been familiar to 
us from year to year; something new and 

strange will be found somewhere in their pages, and 
the cover and color-plates are quite certain to con- 
tain some novel feature. 

There is, probably, no class of people on which 
so much undeserved criticism has been bestowed 
as the florists. Much of this criticism has been 
deserved and invited by unscrupulous dealers, who 
exploit worthless plants of which they have accu- 
mulated a stock which possibly promised well on 
the start but failed to meet expectations, and must 
be sold to a trusting public rather than thrown =. 
Sometimes a plant is really valuable and desirable 
in the hands of the expert grower but valueless in 
the hands of the amateur, who, purchasing the plant 
and meeting with the unavoidable failure, blames 
the florist for the result. Here blame is partially, 
at least, deserved, as the difficult nature should 
have been pointed out instead of the stereotyped 
statement that it is ‘as easy to grow asa geranium.” 

Take it all in all, however, I have found that few 
a are really overpraised by first-class, reliable 

lorists, and that given skilful care such as the 
plants have received at the hands of the growers, 
they will fully warrant the high praise extended 
them. Of course, if one purchases a highly-bred 
plant, or fowl, or animal, it calls for high-bred treat- 
ment, not the care accorded a common wayside 
flower or barnyard fowl or scrub animal, and this 
must be accepted and lived up to or common things 
accepted as one’s standard of perfection. A plant 
requiring rich food and generous treatment must not 
be — to starve on a barren heap of sand, gravel, 
and rubbish. Apropos of this, I recall that once in 
ordering a supply of new roses I included a neigh- 
bor’s order for some climbing roses. These came 
and were identical in size and condition with those 
ordered for myself. Mine were carefully planted 
and cared for and made rapid growth from the start, 
and one day were visited by my neighbor, who at 
once exclaimed indignantly at the superior plants 
sent me, saying that hers were little insignificant 
lants which had not grown an inch since planted. 
suggested that possibly soil or position or environ- 
ment were not suited to the requirements of the 
plants (I knew my neighbor). ut she declared 
that they were in a better position than mine, on the 
south side of the house, and that she had enriched 
the soil heavily, ete. I went over and inspected 
the roses, and it is a fact that if the roses had not 
wn an inch it was because they had not an 
inch of room in which to grow. They were planted 
close against the stone foundation of the house and 
in front of them was a mass of asters, cosmos, 
sweet , and other plants, not one of which had 
six inches of breathing, growing space. That the 
rose,— which more than most plants resents crowd- 
ing and the neighborhood of other plants,— 
even remained alive was a matter of surprise. 

But this is, perhaps, a far cry from the spring 
catalogues, but they are always provocative of 
reminiscences and send one to dreaming of past 
and coming events; we live in the gardens of 
the past while planning the gardens of the 
future. 

Much has been said about purchasing indis- 
criminately from the catalogues, espécially in 
the direction of novelties, but it would be an 
uninteresting garden indeed which presented the 
self-same flowers in the self-same beds year 


after year. Personally, 1 believe in novelties and 
indulge in more or less of them every year and am 
seldom entirely disappointed. Of course, one’s 
taste is apt to differ from that of the florist. A 
flower that may seem very striking and beautiful 
to another may not at all appeal to me, while on 
the other hand, I may see much to admire in what 
is considered very ordinary by others. There is no 
accounting for taste, but one strays far afield wl 
fails to make allowance for it. 

I suppose one rarely stops to think how hard 
worked the ordinary supply of adjectives at the 
disposal of the maker of catalogues really is, and 
that here the supply is in nowise affected by the 
demand, so that many, many beautiful, lovel; 
striking, and exquisite flowers must, necessaril} 
be described in the same terms. 

It is only by reading the descriptions of each 
variety of flowers carefully and comparing then 
that one can reach a point which “ae selection 
of the best varieties possible, but the experienced 
gardener comes to possess a sort of instinct which 
reads between the lines as it were and makes it 
possible to put his finger unerringly upon the best 
of the many varieties offered. It is a trick easily 
acquired, however. For one thing these mixtures 
or special strains which the florists must approve 
are always large-typed and leaded, and the word 
po ee usually less florid and more decided and 
definite. 

Price and Quality 


Also the best strains of seeds are always the 
highest-priced. I have always looked with suspi 
cion on cheap seeds, bulbs, and plants and my ex- 

rience has usually justified the experience. Seed 
rom plants which are shy seeders cannot be pro- 
duced cheaply, but plants which are merely nove 
ties, of which no considerable stock has been worked 
up, will usually be cheaper in a year or two an 
one can, usually, wait for this decrease in pri 
and content one’s self with something less expensi 
in the meantime. 

ere are certain flowers, the culture of whi 

has been carried to such perfection that specialists 
of a kind are found all over the world from whom 
the best of their productions are purchased by 
— seedsmen to make up their strain of famou 

lowers. Chief among these highly-bred flowers 
may be cited the pansies, petunias, and sweet pea 
Now pansies, more than almost any other flower 
are affected by pollenization or cross fertilizatior 
and to secure seed which will come true of any 
particular color, form, or marking, requires that 
this particular strain be grown entirely alone, 
isolated where no bee or other insect can carr) 

lien to it from another and different flower. TI 
1s also true of the petunia, though it is not so dif 
ficult to isolate these as the pansies, and for th 
reason, pure, high-bred seed_must always bear 
price. 

Then, too, there is a reasonable chance that hig! 
priced seed will be given greater care than cheay 
seed, so herein lies an element which makes f 


-success at the start. 


Bargain lots of seed are usually to be avoided; of 
course, it is possible to secure, collections of the 
seeds of the most common_flowers_as_premiums 





























with some magazine or paper, which will give 
flowers of the common strains, but seeds of flower 
which should in the nature of things be expensive 
should be looked upon with suspicion. 

In the purchase of bulbs and plants, even mor 
care in selection should be exercised. There is, 
probably, no class of goods sent out by the florists 
which are as uncertain as the bulbs. Last fall | 
planted over a thousand tulip bulbs, being selections 
of the best-named sorts, but now that the spring- 
time has brought them into bloom I find m 
possessed of a lot of common single tulips — mostly 
white and not in any way desirable. Yet they were 
purchased of one of the largest and best known 
florists. Plants are not always what they are ex. 
pected to be, but I have had fair success in ordering 
plants, and as in this matter the florist is indispens- 
able, it remains only to exercise care in the selection 
of the parties with whom one shall deal. 

It is an advantage, if any considerable planting 
is to be done, to secure catalogues of several firms 
and compare prices, always taking into considera. 
tion the size of the plants sent out. Where the 
catalogue does not give this information it will be 
well to send a list fgets required to the florist, 
asking for the size and general condition of plants. 
Often a florist’s prices will be found quite a bit 
higher than that of a competitor on the same 
plant, but if the plants vary considerably in size 
that would make the difference in price in favor 
of the purchaser. For instance, you may order a 
deutzia of one florist at twenty-five cents and re 
ceive a rooted cutting five or six inches high, while 
for fifty cents one may have bought of another 
florist a plant three or four feet high, well de 
veloped and transplanted. Such a plant will give 
results the first year, the former not for two or more 
years. 

As nearly all florists give a discount of ten per 
cent or more on all orders over a certain amount, it 
may be only a dollar or as high as five dollars, it 
pays to get one’s wants well in hand and order 
everything which will be needed in the garden at 
one time and so take advantage of this discount, 
as it often means many more plants or a lesser 
price for the few. Also it pays to club with one’s 
neighbors and send in your orders all together. 
This is especially true in ordering seeds, as in this 
way one may alent packets of separate colors, and 
by dividing, reduce the cost of what a packet of 
less satisfactory mixed seed would cost. It is not 
usual for one to need an entire packet of seed of 
one plant, for if the packet contains a fair propor- 
tion of seed and all should germinate, it will often 
result in two or three hundred plants which, in 
most cases, are beyond the needs of the average 
garden, so there is a distinct advantage in dividing 
or exchanging seeds and plants with one’s friends 
and neighbors. 


LINEN COUNTERPANES 
bs linen counterpanes are 








newer than the ordinary net-and-lace 

variety. In some designs embroidered 

single flowers are scattered over the center, 

hedged in with a narrow embroidered 

wreath applied about eighteen inches from the 

edge of the counterpane. In others the em- 

broidery extends to the edges, and the center de- 
sign is heavier and more elaborate. 

In a third style, made like the others of fine 
Irish linen, there is an inch-wide insertion of 
drawn-work, done by pulling out the threads 
of the linen arranged in two or three rows 0 
an oblong form. e first row is nine inches 
from the center, the second row is ten inches 
back of that, the third row near the hem. The 
center of the counterpane and the spaces be- 
tween the drawn-work are embroidered more or 
less elaborately. 
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A ROCHESTER HOUSE 
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idera- : A Colonial House. J. Foster Warner, Showing the Architectural Value of a Well- 
_ Architect Designed Chimney 


‘SF the Foster Warner. Under certain containing a living-room which must be 
many _ conditions it is more satisfactory a joy to the owners. It 
styles than “Georgian,” aterm usually ['F 7) 1 itt runs the depth of the 

of “colonial” applied to a more pretentiousform x | meaty | | | house, with windows on 

Ncnisiiin of colonial. Gray shin- ] SOUR 

— gles, green blinds, and J KA 

a white trim make a ; ; 
characteristic color 


scheme and a very Ff ja = 
harmonious one. While - 


- the architect has held ; aw”) 
ee | well to tradition, he TT om : J) 
has not treated the a Dey alll 
subject in a hackneyed \4I 
ee 4 way. The porches and y : 
: . chimneys show force ariemiadeaeas ——7 
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and individuality. 

. — The interior trim is 
} this white and the color 
few hold their own better than the schemes well chosen. The plan is not three sides, and has a fireplace of gen- 
3 not type herewith illustrated, designed by J. strictly colonial, but is admirably arranged, erous dimensions. 





























The Big Living-room Another View of the Living-room 














She TABLE BEAUTIFU 


By Frances Richards 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELIZABETH W. MORRISON 


N this department we plan to suggest by means 
of recipes and photographs different ways in 
which menus and decorations for the table may 
be arranged for occasions of hospitality as 
well as for home enjoyment. 

In March there is the feeling of spring’s coming 
in the air and the appetites of men are keener for 
Nature’s gifts of fruits and vegetables. Table 
decoration, also, calls for a subtler touch of the 
decorator’s hand; for while nothing lavish in floral 
display is in keeping with the character of the month, 
one must give promise of spring. 

A charming luncheon-table, set with pink china 
and decorated with pussy willows, once greeted 
the guests of a country house in the month of March. 
The long mahogany table was bare of cloth and the 
covers were set with doilies of blue and pink raffia, 
loosely braided into effective mats. A larger mat 
formed the centerpiece on which rested a bow brass 
bowl, filled with moss in which were stuck the stems 
of the delicate pussy willows. Small brass bowls 
held the bonbons of white, pink, and violet hue, 
and at each cover was a bunch of willows loosely 
tied with streamers of blue and pink*changeable 
ribbon. 

For a small luncheon-table nothing could be 
prettier than a last year’s bird’s-nest — on a twig 
if possible, the twig wound with some delicate 
vine. In the nest can be sunk a low bowl or glass 
receptacle, filled with earth in which are some soft 

retty hepaticas in bloom. The place-cards may 
. cut in the shape of bluebirds, delicately tinted 
with water-colors. 

For a luncheon on St. Patrick’s day green and 
white should be used, and doilies embroidered 
with a clover pattern would be particularly suit- 
able. Leaving out the absurd features and favors 
so often seen, a hostess can employ the use of little 
green pots of “‘shamrocks’’ to be bought at this 
season, and for a centerpiece can use a larger 
jardiniere of green pottery filled with clover in 
bloom, or any other appropriate bit of green the 
florist is able to coals << Pistache should be used 
in the sweets, and in other ways the menu may 
reflect the motif of coloring, as in cream of as- 
paragus soup, chicken with white potatoes and 
green peas, mints and pistache bonbons, etc., etc. 

Hither the fairy-like narcissi or the bolder daffo- 
dils make a lovely floral motif for a March luncheon; 
the former used with a gold and white service, and 
the latter with blue china, making particularly 
pleasing combinations. 

Tiny flower pots, painted white, holding bloom- 
ing narcissi, make lovely little souvenirs at the 
covers, and a low white basket, filled with lace- 
like ferns and the same delicate white blooms, gives 
in’a centerpiece evident manifestation of spring’s 
arrival. 

At a daffodil luncheon a bit of old blue china or 
an antique brass or silver bowl will give charming 
contrast to the big bunch of “dancing daffodils”’ 
they hold. The first course can be either grape- 
fruit or oranges, with tops removed, a sharp in- 
cision made in the centre of each, into which a 
small glass tube can be inserted.’ Within the tube 
can be thrust the stems of a couple of daffodils and 
one slender leaf, and the effect is both interesting 
and charming. 

At informal luncheon parties the old-fashioned 
cake dish appears as a centerpiece, holding delicious 
cake which is ornamental as well, this cake being 
intended to be eaten with the dessert. This fancy 
brings into prominence many an heirloom of silver 
before relegated to some corner cupboard, but 
now shining with renewed splendor. One of our 
illustrations shows such a centerpiece holding a 
white cake. The handle of the dish is twisted with 
delicate green and a few white roses climb the 
unique arbor gracefully. Pink roses would be 
equally pretty at a pink and white luncheon. 
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SPRING-LIKE RECIPES 


Snow Rolls 
One quart of milk, heated to scalding point 


iced, bananas being cut in slices, kunquot oranges 
| candied cherries arranged on top. The oranges 
| cherries are dipped in ginger syrup for a second 
fore being arranged, and mayonnaise dressing js 





when dissolve in it one tablespoonful of butter rved with all. 

one of salt, and two of granulated sugar. Asparagus Puff 

until lukewarm and e ready one-half yeast This dainty luncheon dish is an excellent after. 
cake, dissolved in a little tepid water. Mix yeast 


; i to an asparagus course, where perhaps a 
with milk and add the whites of tw eggs be ate! pful of tips is left over. When cold add to them 
stiff. Add flour gradually to form a soft don half cup of cream sauce, the beaten yolks of 
and knead well on a floured board for fifteen m eggs, and lastly the beaten whites. Mix thor- 


utes. Set to rise over night Mould into ind put into small buttered moulds and 
small rolls, set to rise, and bake in a hot oven in a quick oven. Serve at once. 


Pretty Custards 
a favorite light dessert in every 
sehold. If serving individual custards, baked 
ie cups, cover over the brown tops with a 
whipped cream or the sweetened beaten 
yf Add quickly two strips of angelica 
three candied rose leaves, and the effect is a 
nary triumph with little trouble. Candied 
ets, bits of cherry or a single gilt candy, with 
lied rose leaf petals surrounding it, each give 
r own dainty touch, and transform a simple 
to a dish which can blend with any color 
The same is true of little cakes, served at 
tea. Bake any good cake recipe in a 
is for a layer cake, and then cut in any 
red shape with a sharp cutter. Frost white 

lecorate as suggested. 





istards are 





Spanish Macaroons 
; a good recipe to make when angel cake is 
ng made, as it requires the yolks of twelve eggs. 


Centerpiece with Carnations 





? : : . me pound of sugar with a half-cup of water 
For spring breakfasts with fruit and collet , til it spins a thread. Add one-half pound of 
rolls are delicious. nd paste in which has been worked the grated 
Tomato Jelly Salac w rind of two oranges. Stir for fifteen minutes 
Tomato jelly may be made of canned tomat oderate fire, then add the beaten yolks of a 
and is a tempting dish to the eye as well as t en eggs and stir until a thick paste is the result. 
palate. To two large cupfuls add two tablespoor ver and set aside until cool enough to handle, 
Uae Msctcedoctettes ” When vadheciiy sald 0 n x ll into balls. ; Set a given distance apart 
in one cup of whipped cream and set to harden led paper and bake in a moderate oven. 
individual moulds. Turn out on crisp lettuc Angel Cake 
leaves and sprinkle a few of the tiny Germa —e cs : : ° 
onions on top of each. These are the size of pea Beat the whites of eleven eggs stiff. Add one 
and most delicate in flavor They may be bought 1 @ hall — of sifted powdered er (sifted 
in hokties Barve mavonnaise with thia salad ree times) folding in slowly, and then add one 
either in its golden hue or tinted green as preferred of flour, also sifted three times, in which one 


poonful of baking-powder is incorporated. 
t constantly, add one teaspoonful of lemon or 


it Salad with Ginger - : : : 
Fruit a end extract, still beating, and bake in an un- 


ij One seh oe ee BOWE & prevsy : : sed turkshead tin in a good oven for forty-five 
lcious salad which has a piquant favor all its ow! ites 
On pretty glass dishes, cr S} ettuce leaves 


Truffle Crustade 
Have some round slices of bread, three-quarters 
inch thick, and fry a light brown in butter. 
p out the crumbs from one side and fill with 
pped truffles, heated in a little butter with 
ing and a gill of Madeira. 


Anchovy Toast: Two Ways of Serving 
Have ready, fingers of toast delicately browned 
oth sides. Chop bottled anchovies in small 
es and add to them a little chopped paprika 
parsley. Spread on the toast and insert 

ll g of parsley in each. 

t round crackers and butter lightly. 
chopped mint leaves and anchovies. 


Spread 


S weetbread Croquettes 
» or three cooked sweetbreads, when cold, 
in equal quantity of chicken meat, mincing 
to small pieces. Moisten with white sauce, 
ned and dashed with a few drops of lemon. 
upe into croquettes, dip in crumbs, then in beaten 
ind crumbs again, and fry. Surround with a 





Centerpiece with Simple Decoration t tomato sauce and garnish with cress or sprigs 
of Roses arsley 
2d 
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OAK DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AHOGANY has been called the 

prince of woods and oak the king. 

For centuries oak was king, par- 

ticularly in England, where, dur- 
ing the Gothic, the Elizabethan, and the 
Jacobean periods, it reigned almost supreme. 
While the designer in oak, to-day, is held 
less by tradition than the worker in mahog- 
any, it is possible to trace in many pieces of 
the present the fine legacy of the past. 

In many houses the interior trim through- 
out is oak, and the dining-room furniture 
could be in no other wood and be in good 
taste. In a large number of homes the din- 





Oak Sideboard 


ing-room is finished in oak when the rest 
of the interior is treated in another style. 
Again, where the interior trim is of the non- 
descript variety found in so many dwellings, 
oak is the usual choice in the dining-room. 
In the average home, oak furniture in good 
design best answers the question: ‘“‘How 
shall we furnish our dining-room?”’ Furni- 
ture makers appreciate this fact, and in a 
large factory, like that of the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., special attention is given to 


the designing and making of oak furniture 
in various dining-room styles. The dura- 
bility of oak, its firm grain, and its beautiful 
surface, make it especially suitable for the 
room in question. 

Furniture making has progressed wonder- 






A Well Designed Table 


fully in the last decade, and in no field has 
it made greater strides than in oak. Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when “ golden 
oak,” “antique,” and “Flemish” were the 
familiar types. To-day, the variety of styles 
is practically limitless, and finishes range 
from the light, natural tones to the deep 
browns, through a varying scale of ‘‘colo- 
nial,” ‘‘cathedral,’”’ “Old English,” “‘ weath- 
ered,” “fumed,” etc. Thus all tastes may 
be suited and the tone of wood made to 
harmonize with any finish. This fact alone 
makes oak valuable from an economic stand- 
point, for it can be adapted to almost any 
environment. Wood finishing has been 
reduced to a fine art. The present 
treatment of oak, whether viewed from 
an architectural or a house-furnishing 
standpoint, is an extremely interesting 
development. 
The Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. has 
made an exhaustive study of this wood 
in all its phases, and, like the 
work of this firm in mahogany, 
it is high class in every partic- 
ular. A specialty is made of 
period styles, also of adapting 
period types to modern condi- 
tions. In our illustrations we 
see notable examples of their 
successjin the lat- 
ter field. From a 
constructive stand- 
point} these pieces 
havethe qualities 
of {dignity and re- 
pose so essential in 
dining-room furni- 
ture. From_ the 
standpoint of orna- 
mental design, they are equally 
commendable. They show a 
delightful scheme of decoration, 
which relieves them from ex- 
treme plainness and from that 
poverty of ornament seen in so 
much oak furniture. We do not 
recommend ornate furniture, but 
a great deal of modern oak 
shows a painful lack of origi- 
nality and a dearth of ideas on 
the part of the makers. 

The furniture presented is es- 
pecially interesting, for it pre- 
serves a golden mean between 
two extremes, and is designed 
with a perfect understanding of 
the requirements 
of a modern din- 
ing-room. The 
suite includes a 
sideboard, a_ serving table, 
an extension dining-table, a 
china-cabinet and a_ remarkably fine set 
of chairs. It will be seen that conve- 
nience, fine workmanship, and admirable 
designing are here combined. The side- 
board has a particularly desirable arrange- 
ment of drawers, as will be noted in the 
illustration.” The serving table is built on 
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Excellent Dining-room Types 


more convenient lines than many pieces 
of this class. Two drawers, and ashelf make 
it especially useful. In the dining-table we 
see an excellent adaptation of a standard 
design. The fine decoration need not be 
covered by the table linen, for doilies can 
be used with charming effect. No effort 
has been spared to make it of equal excel- 
lence with the rest of the furniture. It isa 
Berkey & Gay characteristic that no hidden 
portion is ever shirked. 

As an example of contemporary design- 
ing, this set is well worth the consideration 





Convenient and Commodious 


of those who faee the question: “How shall 
we furnish our dining-room?”’ 


Note.— The Berkey *& Gay Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,Jmake a large line of repro- 
ductions of Colonial and Period furniture, other 
than the models herein shown. Their entertain- 
ing and instructive brochure, entitled, ‘Furniture 
of Character,’ can be obtained by sending 15c. in 
postage or coin to Department “E,” ‘to partly 
defray the expense.—A dvertisement. 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where 
Tue House Beautirvt, Republic Building, Chicago. 


who appreciate and are interested in this de- 
partment — “‘In Metropolitan Shops’’— can 
help us very materially in our work, by referring to 
a particular issue, when writing to the shops, whose 
names and address we are always very happy to 
ive. This attention will help not only the shops, 
ut it assures you better and more careful treat- 
ment. A reference to THE House BeavutTiruL and 
its department — ‘‘In Metropolitan Shops’’— will 
be most helpful to all concerned. 


r ‘HE many readers of Toe House BEauTiFUL 








LSO for window draperies are shown very 

pretty Japanese crépes. The range of color 

in these is limited. Green and white and blue 
and white being the most easily 
obtained, though now and then we 
find a yellow or pink. But in a 
cottage with unplastered walls and 
stained wood they are most effec- 
tive. 

Harmonizing well with these for 
portiéres for summer use is the 
material called crete, which can 
best be described as a velvety 
Madras. That is, the background 


of cream has a bold well-cove 
conventional desi which has 
quite the look of velvet. They 


are, of course, much heavier than 


ordinary Madras. This latter ma- 
terial, by the way, is much in 


vogue, ranging in price from 50 
cents to $3.00 per yard. Some of 
the designs are most beautiful, and 
where one wishes to use but one set 
of curtains nothing can be better 
for window treatment. 

One of the big shops is also show- 
ing a new sort of Arras Cloth,— 
yi pe for stencilling, — in beau- 
tiful colorings and only $1.25 per 
yard, 50 inches wide. 








much in demand for use in Mis- 

sion houses or with Mission 
furniture. So much so, in fact, that one shop at 
least makes all these things a speciality. ey 
carry their own linens especially woven and here 
one finds bureau covers, table covers, bed spreads, 
as well as rugs, pillows, etc., — all these adapted 
to this one style of furnishing. 

This shop has an especially good rug for the 
Mission style room, the rug being in two tones of 
soft brown or green, conventional designs, reversi- 
ble and all wool, selling for $12.00 — size 6x8. 


ARMONIZING with all these are curtains 
made of fine canvas, scrim, or linen, with a 
stencil design in some sort of dye which is 
warranted to wash. There are made only by a 
clever woman, and to order, varying in price ac- 
cording to design and size, but are not expensive 
even then. Each set is made especially for the 
purchaser, thus conforming to color scheme re- 
uired. The same idea can be carried out in all 
the hangings and draperies of a bed room with very 
good effect. 


A MONG the prettiest and most useful things 


G much in demand portiéres are 





lately shown in the shops are table screens 

— two or three fold and just the height to 
use to shade the lamp on the reading table. Jap- 
anese, of course, and most artistic — easily moved 
and adjusted. 





promptly furnished 


to buy, and |} 


HAT could be better for a simple inte 

with classic lines than the two Sherato 

chairs we illustrate. They are faithf 
reproductions made in England in a famous f 
tory where all the work is by hand and whe 
the best traditions of a glorious past are st 
observed. The wood of these two chairs is 
light mahogany, the upholstery is two tones 
light or grey green. The carving, as in all 
Sheraton’s models, is in low relief and there i 
little of it. The style of Chippendale though 
sometimes confused with that of Sheraton is the 
antithesis of it. Chippendale’s chairs were made 
in dark mahogany, with plenty of carving and 
pierced work, of ample dimensions and obviou 





Sheraton Chairs—English Reproductions 


solidity, and elaborate in style — Dutch, Roc 
Gothic, or Chinese. The chairs of Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite were made in light mahogany 


satinwood, etc., in classic lines, with little orna 
mentation and that Greek in type, of structure 
apparently fragile, though really permanent 
owing to the skill of designer and cabinet-maker 
In the chairs of Hepplewhite the ornament i 
apt to be painted and oval and heart shapes ar 
found in the backs. English reproductions of 
all the best pieces can be bought in this country, 
as well as a few antiques of guaranteed authen 
ticity. 
OR the piazza nothing can be better than 
F cushions covered with the gorgeous Dutcl 
Prints. The colors are so brilliant and de- 
signs so bold they will hardly do except for such 
use, or in a huge living room. Big screens covered 
with this, or with a plain burlap, make possibl 
the cosy corner where one may have tea 














LSO for piazza use one may have the pretty 
A printed table covers, in varied sizes and col 

ors, and of course the many sorts of fiber 
and grass rugs will add to our outdoor room. It 
is surprising, too, to find how much one can get 
for his money when buying these rugs, 
designs are very good. 


and the 
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ning both in color and design, and 
ng in price but worth the money ask 
lesigns are all conventional and are in strong colors 


lers the name of the manufacturer or importer 
ich to pay. Address ‘The Information Bureay,” 


71TH all these conventional designs in 
' mind, brings one naturally to the Russian 

china now so much the fad. It is stun 
uite s . 
for it. e 


red, greens, blues and much gold. One set of 


oup plates, having the entire bowl of the plate in 
lull gold, which with its brilliant border made a 
mots unusual and attractive bit of china. 


But there are very many artistic, inexpensive 


kinds of china, too, that are just the thing for ones 
sountry House —the pretty green and white or 
blue and white seeming especially attractive for 
varm days. 


The blue Japanese china is so thin and 
dainty — one new design showi 
the jonquil on a tea set of noel 
shape. This set on one of the 
Meriden brass trays makes a charm- 
ing service for afternoon tea—a 
desirable gift at any season. 


NE day a young woman 
boarded a bus on the Fifth 
Avenue stage line and hur- 


riedly extracted from her 

purse the nickel to deposit 
in the fare-box. Among the coins 
she had was a five-dollar gold piece. 
After she had slipped the coin into 
the box, she happened to feel in her 
purse to make sure that the gold 
piece was still there. It was not. 
She did not know what to do, for it 
was practically all the money she 
had, so she begged the driver to open 
the box, but he was adamant. 
She would have to travel to the 
end of the line, he said. At this 
— the ne joined in 
1er protest, and one courteous old 
gentleman offered her a five dollar 
bill, saying that he was willing to 
ride to the terminus and secure the 
lost coin. The young woman ac- 
cepted his offer gratefully, as she 
: was in a hurry to catch a train, 
t before she had gone very far, in searching for 
e money for her ticket, what should she find but 
e half-eagle hidden in the meshes of her purse. 
e next day she did the only thing possible — 
nt to the stable of the ’bus company and asked 
the old gentleman had left his address. ‘No, 











n,” replied the agent, politely. ‘He only 
Stung again.’ ”’— Argonaut. 
ENVY 


When earth’s last auto is broken, 
An its tubes are twisted and dried; 
When the slang’s no longer spoken, 
And the youngest scorcher has died — 
We shall rest; and faith, we shall need it! 
Lie down for an zon or two 
Till we learn to forget to speed it, 
And live as we used to = 


\nd those who are good shall be happy; 
They shall walk most anywhere, 

With never a lamp to blind them, 
Or a horn to raise their hair; 

But until that time we must try to make 
The best of things as they are, 

{nd if any one wants to bestow it, I’ll take 
His second-best touring-car. 

—Edward Mumford, in “ Bubbles.” 
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ZZ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 4} 
The. Paint 7 NE 
R) Preferred How is it . 

Practical 

practical! heated ? 


















“s Haven’t you noticed that this is now 
the first question asked in buying or rent- 
R. ing? It is because now recognized as the 
un Does Not Crack,/! most important feature of a building. A cot- 
er- Scale or Check . 
he mummmm==|| tage, house, mansion, flat, office, or store that 
of is heated by Hot Water or Low-Pressure 
> 1D Strictly Pure White Lead is preferred 


o8 by all good painters—the result of many Steam will rent for more and sell for more. 
















— experience with paints, measured 
ive y satisfactory service. 
nes Painters with reputations to maintain keep every nook 
or when confronted with a particular job— 
for either istertor or exterior—use Carter ICAN and corner of the 
Strictly Pure White Lead because it is =44: 
nd the best paint. ebwawe uniform in white- %, [DEAL building free from dampness or 
ness and texture. Superior whiteness 
vd assures brighter, stronger colors and RADIATORS BOILERS drafts, and clean, comfortable, and 
e eater durability. 
- , é healthful for dwellers or workers. 
—2 
ee - . : 
| CAR T ER oe Then there are the great economies to be considered. You save heavily at the 
AD Strictly Pure coal-bin, burning, if you wish, cheapest coal screenings, 
ith we Te poorest soft coal, coke, gas, wood—anything. These outfits 
ur- fy é af E 
wa | e ea do not throw ash-dust, soot, smoke, or coal-gases into the 
sit It is every atom pure paint. living-rooms, thus reducing house-cleaning one-half, and 
ins lp a re 
ra Carter White Lead does not crack, saving much wear on carpets and furnishings. 
to scale or check. It wears down gradu- 
ally, leaving a smooth surface for future . . P 
‘ld painting. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will outlast 
D Carter White Lead costs a trifle more ilding — i i i 
ot. than ordinary leads, but is by far the the building — require no repairs When property is sold 
it most economical and durable paint owner gets full money back, or 10 % to 15% increased 
she made. In short—ihe best. Sold by deal- x 
en ers in every State and Territory—there rentals. Quicker and larger loans are granted on property 
nt. is no substitute. thus modernized. 
he Our beautiful booklet, “Pure Paint,” 
with set of 1 color sc Si x ° P P 
- nam tor Stan Se oe een Prices in Spring are usually the lowest of the year. In these less ADVANTAGE 18: All icc 
id painters prefer mg — —ey to hurried months, too, you get the best workmanship—the quickest, most surfaces of IDEAL Boilers 
se ae base ae: Wiener piece ‘ ‘ iret , ie 1 
ar snany worthless adulterated paint mis: skillful fitters ! Put your property in right heating condition now—ready fh5,"“shey' are practically 
bes tures now on the market. for best living, renting, or selling. Don’t delay investigating this big-pay- ay Ro} 5, 
e : eq 3: : : : : . ® s ep sit bes “a . 
1e- CARTER WHITE LEAD Co. ing building investment with its marked savings in fuel, labor, and repairs ; which le o nen-conductes of 
he W. P. Station 7 Chicago besides the comfort, health protection, cleanliness, safety, low insurance, than when the heating cure 
sh ‘ . peat ae Anse gg 
in, Factories: Chicago—Omehe and durability. Quickly put into OLD buildings, farm or city—without one Po oo fall 
wt as tearing up floors and walls or disturbing occupants. Ask for book (free). ADVANTAGES. 
ju 
he 
3e. : 
7: To Be Sure It’s Pure Dent. § AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY CHICAGO 
. V ‘ 
* Look for GARTER on the Keg 4 
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The Ashley System 31.3.2 423 M. @ M. PORTABLE HOUSES 



























teduces organic solids to a liquid then Special Open Air Cottages for Tuberculosis Patients THE ORIGINAL 

purifies and: absorbs this liq it i Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Children’s AND 
practical application of 7 ar vontifis . 

Principle. Once installed, it rarely Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, A ~ RELIABLE 

# attention, is auto ic, a 4 Ss. 

safe and peel vere aly Bes vaca ve <2 Photograph Galleries, Etc. z 

qereen homes, summer cottages, Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Better 

easy eal private vera built and better looking than you can have constrncted at home and 

cost with the ASHLEY Sts- at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 

TEM. Tell us the oy A nme structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable. ) 

which must be met in your } Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected and 

~ — you ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at destination, : 

~~ peal arge an according to size of house, == |= | 

ton NO NAILS, NO STRIKES. sf ce 

LET NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY. 3 = 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will 
ive you a de slivered price at once. Please enclose 2c stamp in your 


. inquiry for Handsome, Illustrated Catalogue. Wwe Pay THE FREIGHT 
House Sewage Disposal Co., 6512 Normal Ave., Chicato] | mE-RSHON @ MORLEY COMPANY - - 680 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich 
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ARMORIAL CHINA 





KEEN interest surrounds all old china passant, couchant, or rampant, are amiable be paid for it, and how did the amount compare with 
made to commemorate events, orin honor resembling Newfoundland dogs, and the deta modern prices? Many of these sets originally 
of distinguished people. A more personal sketched with a delightful artlessness; artk had many pieces. A dinner service of fifty-eight 
interest pertains to those pieces decorated every meaning of the word pieces is carefully preserved in one family; a teg 
with monograms or coats of arms which Chinese? Probably most of the china f und coffee service, with eight tea plates ‘and two 
were made to order when the connection between America thus y mene uted is of oriental or cake-plates, is the prince ipal feature in one lar 
the purchaser and the potter was more intimate A great deal of fine armorial ware in Engla1 llection of china, and other combinations more 
than it is to-day. Well-to-do American citizens not thus be classed, for bears every indicat r lee ss s complete may be cited. Naturally, ching 
often sent orders to China in the days of our early of being made at some well-known English fact thus marked has been kept in families when possi- 
shipping interests. Many of these pieces exist to- It is wonderfully attractive, beautiful in color, a ble, yet the little old shops show that occasional 
day, particularly in such localities as Salem, New- executed with spirit and accuracy. Sometir drift into the market. 
buryport, and other New England towns once an entire plate will be covered with a bi Not long ago a portion of a dinner set, richly 
centers of foreign trade. rendering of a family coat of arms, a Latin n orated with purple and gold in the well- ‘known 
t Decorations may be classed under three general forming a decorative feature; the motto be grape-vine pattern, and bearing upon a lozenge 
heads: coats of arms, monograms, and _ initials. correctly given, which cannot be said of most elaborate monogram, was offered for sale, 


The latter are found in greater numbers. Heraldry  mottoes found ove! 





re. which show as someo! The tureen and vegetable dishes were particularly 
this 





could not have been a very absorbing subject in has said ‘‘a Chinese knowledge of Latin.” rilliant in color, showing less wear than the plates, 

the old days, although the fine book-plates of our Occasionally in an imposing city antique s ind quite without a crack or other flaw. For 

colonial period show that many Americans used not in the little, old, dusty curiosity shops, may months the tureen graced the window of a certain 

armorial bearings little shop in a Massachusetts coast 
The bulk of Sthis china is Lowest- i 


town, and was finally purchased for a 
jardiniere. The beautiful cover wag 
quite useless, and the most ornamental 
part of the dish was consequently dis- 
carded. 

\ reference to armorial china would 
be incomplete without mention of 
the ‘‘Washington’’ pattern, which 
consists of a portion of the American 
coat of arms, executed in reddish 
brown and gold. The spirited eagle 
and the attractive color of the bo 
have made this particular pattern a 
great favorite with collectors. A light 
house coffee-pot thus decorated is 
perhaps as valuable as any piece of 
Lowestoft, unless a personal connec- 
tion adds interest and value. 

How far personal interest and en- 


oft; most of it is unmistakably 
Chinese, but occasionally pieces are 
found which are indisputably English, 
and the question naturally arises: 
what is this unmarked china of Low- 
estoft decoration and English make? 
Dealers are vague, and collectors dis- 
agree. Sometimes it has a creamy 
surface, is thick, coarsely made and 
crudely decorated, but there is no 
mistaking the type. Again the ware 
is delightfully thin, almost transpar- 
ent, decorated with shields containing 
initials and is real china, not crockery 
or eathenware. The editor of this 
department remembers seeing a tea- 
set of delicate china, decorated in black 
and gold, in a small village on Cape 
Cod. The decoration was identical 














: A Group of Armorial Lowestoft thusiasm may go is well told by 
with that seen on a good deal of so- Winfield Scott Moody in a delightful 
called Lowestoft, but the ware was Lowestoft story which appeared last 
unlike it in tone, paste, and glaze. The forms seen plates by the dozen or half dozen wit! ear in Scribner’s, now published with a half dozen 
were pure “‘ Lowestoft,’’ except that in the place of elaborate coats of arms. These plates ma indred tales in a delectable volume, entilted “The 
the helmet pitcher there was a more conventional old, often are, but sometimes the ure mod Pickwick Ladle.’”’ The initials in this case were 
creamer. e china was owned by a grandniece of French. The arms are English, tl ttoes | E. M. I. B.”; and Boston, New York, and London 
the original owner, a sea captain —oaes itin and the mark on the back is imitation Chin rovide the backgrounds. Whether the initials 
Liverpool as a bridal gift to his daughter. Thedaugh- When offered by an [rish or German dealer t tood for Edith MeIntosh Burton, the great aunt 
ter died while her father was on the return voyage, American patron, the purchase savors of a f Mrs. Peter Wycoff, who owned the set for three 
and in sight of Provincetown the ship was wrecked. all nations. These | lelightfully de uppy days, or for Sir Evelyn Mount — Judah 
The cargo was saved, including the wedding china, tive, scarce enough be uncommon, sufficie Burleigh, the grandfather of one Mr. Burleigh — 
and now, except for the teapot and two cake-plates, expensive to impress th who are dazzl Jacks of pronounced Cockney accent, we will leave 
it is spending an honorable old age in a pantry — __big price, but they are not old armorial pieces e reader of the tale to find out. A little light on 
no, not a fine old cupboard. But it is the most are apt, in the end, to cause loss of sleep and lern prices of old ‘ Lowestoft,” is given by the 
highly valued thing in town, next to the meeting- To those interested in collecting armoria th ilso a little insight into the guileless ways of 
house and the town-hall. Only a burglar will and who do not have opportunities to buy in |! rtain dealers. After reading the tale, ‘‘ personally 
secure it, for it will never be given away;and as_ land we would recommend the seaport tow! ecorated,’’ china takes on fresh interest and an 
there are five heirs to every tea-cup, the chance of New England, particularly the small shop litional pleasure is given to the quest. 
its being seen elsewhere is remote. Butitfurnishes some of the best things to be found in this co 
a silent protest that all such decorations came from frequently lurk. The pieces will not be the Nia Teds er 1 off | 
China, and it affords a pleasing theme for discussion geously decorated specimens of the big city sl pag eng ah oes ane Na gor: — oe — ny 
among the few collectors who have been fortunate but you may count on their being genuine, a1 rypthicer Bem megs te hill; : < — f ne 't — 4 a 
enough to see it. Each cup and saucer contains usually on the truth of the story which accompanir e captain a shilling to keep off the rocks.— Pune 
a black band dotted with stars, and every piece them. There is a gr uriety to this I = 
is decorated with two initials enclosed in a small It cannot all be said to have been made to ord Senator Penrose was discussing Philadelphia’s 
shield and surmounted by a bird. Its entire his- except so far as th 1onograms are concerns | of a deeper channel in the Delaware for ships. 
tory, from pottery to pantry, would be of interest, Occasionally the monogram, or whatever the dé You kno he said, “‘how often ships get o~— 
but the beginning of the story is, so to speak, a vice may be, has been painted over the glaze, a the te of the Delaware now. Actually, 
sealed book. has had but one firing. Initials and monog that difficult stream with impunity .- 
Many tea and dinner services which were made painted in gold have been k vash off | aslight a draught as they require on the 
to order were more elaborately decorated; those hundred years. Will 1 last as pe May thoroughfares. Amazed at the way. we 
with coats of arms ranking first in importance. But many of the ms, particularly, 1med through creeks but an inch or two deep, 
We do not find in American armorial china the crests, usually in black, brown, blue, or dull red, | to a Cape May skipper one day: ‘I suppose, 
beauty of design and color seen in English ware of last as long as the dishes upon which they a tain, that you think nothing of sailing across 
this class. The work is more rudely drawn, and painted. ,eadows when there’s been a heavy fall of dew?” 
looks as if executed from written directions rather It would be interesting to know what th you are,’ said the captain, ‘though occa 


than from intimate knowledge of the subject,or with pieces cost. When 2 or dinner service mally we have to send a man ahead with a water- 
any clear ideas of the laws of heraldry. The lions ordered, generally through a sea captain, what w r can.’ ’— Ez. 
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Burpee’s 
“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds 
that can be grown 


You can prove the truth of this 
famous motto by the invest- 
ment of “only a quarter !” 


Do so now! If you are not more than 
pleased with the results, write us next sum- 
mer and we will promptly return to you a 
brand new ‘‘ Silver Quarter.’’ 


we will mail one regular retail packet each 
For 25 Cts. °; Eight Elegant New SWEET PEAS: 
-Two Gigantic “ Orchid-flowered" Sweet Peas, the delicate 
pink PARADISE and deep carmine-rose GEORGE HERBERT 
richest dark navy-blue, BuRPEE’s “ BRILLIANT BLUE," and 
brightest ‘ fadeless scarlet,” QUEEN ALEXANDRA — all shown, 
nted from nature, on cover of our new Catalog for 1908. The 
edegant new fluted white NorA UNwin—gorgeous fiery- 
orange EVELYN ByATT, the beautiful new primrose Mrs.CoL- 
wer, and a mixture of Gigantic Ruffled * Orchid-flowered ™ 
SEEDLINGS OF COUNTESS SPENCER. 


f the above Eight New Sweet Peas, four retail! at z5 cfs. 
per Pkt. and the others at so cts. fer Pkt. ER You thus get 
Fight of the Finest Novelties, really worth one dollar, tor 

7.25 cts., and our New Revised Leatiet on the CULTURE 
OF SWEET PEAs.”’ 


we will mail one packet each of Six Su- 
For 25 cts. perb NASTURTIUMS:—The most 
charming NEw VARIEGATED QUEEN, the first of Burpee’s new 
“Roval Kace"’ of tall Nasturtiums — Burpee’s New Blend of 
Tom TaumMs “ BRILLIANT BEAUTIES -oiherpes’s unequaled 
mixed GIANT-FLOWERED TALL — all colors of the remarkable 
new BurPEE’S Ivy-LEAVED — profuse flowering Dwarr Li-- 
Liput and special mixture of BurpEE’s * CRAzyY-QUILT” 
BusH. New Leatlet on “ How to Grow Nasturtiums”™ sent 
with each order—and all six packets mailed for only 25 cents. 


For 25 cts we will mail full size packets of Eight 

* Beautiful FLOWERS:— The most at- 
tractive new FuCHSIA-FLOWERED lPOMOEA —the * white 
carpet” LitTLE GEM SWEET ALYSSUM—mixture of Forp- 
HOOK FAVORITE ASTERS— gorgeously brilliant ** MAGNIFI- 
cent” CELOsIA — lovely New Double StripED PERFECTION 
MARIGOLD — the beautiful ** Burning-Bush"’ Kocu1a — Bur- 
pee’s Fordhook Largest-flowered PHLox DrUMMONDI and 
Burpfee’s unequaled New Biend for 1908 of TRULY GIANT- 
FLoweRED Pansies. Purchased separately these eight 
packages would cost So cts., but all are mailed for only 25 
cents. 


for any lot as advertised above — name 
Send 25 cts. {i,7! HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, and we 
will give you entirely FREE a packet (worth 15 cts.) of either 
Burpee's Midnight —the darkest of all Sweet Peas, or Aur- 
pee’s New Monstrous ** Spinach-Mustard,” both of which are 
our own exclusive novelties for introduction in 1909. 


for any two lots as advertised —name 
Send 50 cts. The hovse BEACTIFUL. and we 
will give you Free, both //¢ above or ¢7//)7 of the above ad- 


vance Novelties for 1909 and a packet of the Special New 
Mixture of Burfee’s Variegated Queen Tail Nasturtium. 


we will mail any FIVE assortments as 
For $1.00 advertised and— provided you name THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL — give you entirely FREE the three 
advance novelties named above and also 1 pkt. (price 25 cts.) 


of BuRPEE’s WHITE SPENCER—the grandest of all New 
Sweet Peas 


Whether you order or not — write for 


b 
Burpee’s Farm Annual 
“The Leading American Seed Catalog” 
An elegant New Book of 172 Pages, upon which we 
have spent months of labor and thousands of dollars 
to Tell the Plain Truth by pen and pencil. Be- 
sides hundreds of illustrations from photographs, it 
shows sixteen superb novelties Jainted from nature. 


Shall we send you a copy ? Write to-day 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
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Are You Tired of Wall Paper Patterns? 


Then decorate your walls with Alabastine—in dainty tints to harmonize 
with the woodwork and furnishings of each room. The soft, velvety finish 
that Alabastine gives the walls makes the most restful and effective back- 
ground. You can do the work yourself, or employ a painter or decorator. 

When once the wall is finished with Alabastine you save all the fuss 
and bother of washing or scraping the old material from the walls when 
you are ready to redecorate. Simply cover up the rugs or carpet and the 
furniture, and then apply another coat of Alabastine in any desired tint. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


therefore cuts the cost of decorating in half, and adds to the healthfulness of the home 
because it is the only absolutely sanitary material you can use. Alabastine neither 
fades, rubs off nor scales. It becomes a part of the wall.and offers no breeding place 
for disease germs or insects. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly labeled packages at 50c for white 

and 55c for tints, by all Paint, Drug. Hardware and General Stores. See thatthe name 

*Alabastine”’ is on each package before it is opened, either by yourself or the painter. 

Tell us the size of the rooms you wish to decorate, color of woodwork in each, and 
we will send you special detailed color plans in the genuine Alabastine tints and give 
you valuable information in regard to beautifying your home at small expense. 
Alabastine tint cards mailed free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 910 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. K 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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The Original Shingle Stains [7 ~~ 7 
First made, first in quality, and ficst : ¢t 


in the favor of shingle-stain users 


Cabot’s Shingle Stain 


have often been imitated during the last twenty years, 
but none of the imitations have the same deyth and 
richness of color, the lasting qualities or the wood pre- 
serving value of Creosote, “the best wood-preservative 
known.” Proof on Application—being testimonials, 
samples on wood and tell information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents at all Central Points 








Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains. F. S. Allen, Arch't, Pasadena, Cail, 























QUEEN ANNE STYLES 


in her honor. Elizabeth’s fame has been 

perpetuated in the fine timber work of the 

sixteenth century, and Anne’s by innumer- 
able articles, from chairs to candlesticks. Both 
lived at a time when designers were doing big 
things, and when it was the custom to name styles 
in honor of the reigning sovereign. Elizabeth was 
not responsible for her houses, and Anne’s tastes 
are said to have been hopelessly commonplace. 
Nevertheless, their names will be forever associated 
with work of a high order. Queen Victoria was 
less lucky, the adjective Victorian being a synonym 
for everything ugly in house decoration, furniture, 
and silverware. 

The Queen Anne oo in furniture was a connect- 
ing link between the late seventeenth-century pat- 
terns and those of the mid-eighteenth 
century. It is interesting to trace 
the difference between Queen Anne 
chairs and the early chairs of Thomas 
Chippendale. Both are extremely 
Du in character. In fact, Holland 
had been an inspiration to English 
furniture-makers since the accession of 
William of Orange, 1689. Chair-mak- 
ing had been slowly revolutionized by 
the introduction of the cabriole or 
bandy leg, the fiddle back, the shell 
knee, and the flat or web foot. Early 
Queen Anne chairs are not pure fiddle 
back. They show a back less plain, 
though approaching the fiddle in 
outline. e shell knee, which many 
collectors make such a point of, be- 
longs to this period, but not exclu- 
sively. Thomas Chippendale used it 
with marked effect. When one of 
Chippendale’s fine ribbon backs, with 
eabriole leg and shell knee is put up for 
sale, the bidding is extremely lively, 
and the auctioneer grows eloquent 
over the shell. 

This bit of ornament was not used on 
the straight leg, nor was it always used 
on the bandy leg — only a finely made, 
and for those days an expensively 
made, chair had the shell. People 
doubtless thought little about the matter then, even 
furniture-makers scarcely realizing what fine dis- 
tinctions would be made later. In our illustra- 
tion, two chairs are shown of the period under 
consideration. In one is seen the pure fiddle back; 
in the other the earlier and more waving back. 
One chair has under bracing; the other shows 
the type that Chippendale finally adopted; namely, 
a chair without braces. The furniture in the group 
we reproduce is part of the superb collection of 
Gill & Reigate, of London. 

Underbracing, stretchers, ete., are a guide in 
placing the date of a piece of furniture. merally 

ing, the heavier the underbracing the older 

e article. During Elizabeth’s reign, chairs and 
tables were so heavy that they cute moved only 
with the greatest difficulty. In the early Jacobean 
or agen a gee these conditions continued, but 
were modified as the seventeenth century pro- 
gressed. In Charles II’s reign there was a marked 
change in construction, which was carried a point 


OOD Queen Anne, like good Queen Bess, 
(; has been fortunate in what has been named 


farther during the William and Mary period. In 
Anne’s time, the good work pro . Furniture 


of this day is substantial and graceful. French 
influence, so stron, —> slightly later day, was 
little known. en ippendale adopted his 
“French manner” he lost ground as a designer, and 
what is true of him is true of other furniture-makers. 

The most interesting thing about Queen Anne 


patterns is their quaint, sturdy quality, seen qu 
as much in silver as in furniture. Of all furnit 
designs of this period, the chairs are best known, but 
other pieces should not be forgotten. In our ill 
tration is a desk which shows the spiral legs 
Charles II’s reign, combined with one of the earli: 
styles of slanting top. It is possible that the ba 
was made before the top, and that originally t 
spirals supported a lacquered cabinet. There w 
@ great fancy in England for lacquer during the | 
seventeenth century, and some very incongru 
furniture resulted from the fad. That the fan 
lasted during the early part of the eighteenth c 
tury is shown by desks and cupboards which 
unmistakably Queen Anne in outline. Styles 
this period overlap, and many pieces resemble th 
of a previous reign. It was doubtless true then 
now, that furniture-makers used patterns of 





A Group of Queen Anne Furniture 


earlier date. When a particular style obtaine 
favor, when the style became the style, then earlier 
and less favored designs naturally were abandoned 

The table of the group is an interesting exampl 
of a new type. The leg is not a cabriole, nor is i 
straight. It has been called a “long bandy”’ by) 
collectors; and the small flat foot is sometim«s 
termed a ‘“‘camel foot.” This leg is found or 
tables and low-boys, seldom on chairs. It is hardly 
substantial enowigh for a chair, but is splendidly 
adapted to furniture of light weight. Very pretty 
round tables, are sometimes seen with four such legs 
usually of walnut or cherry 

The mirrors in the illustration are of a type 
popular in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and now exceedingly rare. They are gilded walnut, 
and are in contrast to the elaborate frames which 
Chippendale and his contemporaries used on their 
mirrors. Walnut was the popular wood, mahogany 
being as yet in its infancy and oak quite out of date 
Oak had long been the stronghold of furniture- 
makers, but with the accession of William and 
Mary, and with the introduction of walnut furniture 
ornamented with marquetry, oak was found too 
heavy for the prevailing fashion. Walnut was well 
adapted to veneer, which was the basis of marquetry, 
and for the types which found favor during the 


pee nes agen of the seventeenth century. Oak was 
splendidly adapted to paneling and carving, but it 
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was little suited to the more graceful designs which 


were rapidly gaining favor. 

Mahogany was little known until 1820, and by 
that time the first of the Georges was on the throne 
When a chair is in Queen Annestyle, but of mahog. 
any, it is safe to place its date about 1730. Furnj. 
ture-makers, particularly Chippendale, used “Queen 
Anne’’ details as late as 1750. Thomas Chippen. 
dale was born as the Queen Anne period was closing. 
It cannot be said that he was a contemporary of the 
Queen. 

Marquetry was used at this time in cabinets 
tables, and chairs. The latter are rare, and ar 
eagerly sought by collectors, and unfortunately 
‘ften imitated in cheap materials. The design is 
unmistakable —a slender fiddle back, sometimes 
with bandy legs, occasionally with the heavier 
braced legs of an earlier style. 

Lacquer was also a popular means 
of .embellishment, and cabinets and 
desks often show panels of oriental 
lacquer inserted in a walnut back- 
ground. In France, the rage for for- 
eign lacquers led to several exceedingly 
clever imitations, but the English never 
attained success in this field. The 
furniture ornamented with English 
lacquer is quaint and interesting, but 
it cannot be said to be of much beauty. 
In England there has been for several 
years a particular fad for everything 
prior to Chippendale. This excludes 
mahogany, and includes walnut, lac- 
quer, and oak. 

Clocks must be mentioned in con- 
nection with Queen Anne, for it was 
during the early years of her reign 
that the tall or “‘grandfather’s’’ clock 
became popular. Early designs had 
the straight top, which many collec- 
tors prize above the famous “scroll 
top.” These old timepieces seldom 
come into the market now, and when 
they do, bring very high prices. Ten 
years agu, & p Res with a straight top 
could be bought for a sum far less 
than one of mahogany with a scroll 
top, but it is not so to-day, which 
shows that the present tendency in 

is to go back as far as possible, and not 
) pin all one’s faith to mahogany. 


PARIS MAID OF ALL WORK 


HE “bonne & toutfaire’’ is the typical ser- 
vant of the middle-class French house 
hold, and may be said to exemplify middle 
class French life. The Paris maid of all 
work may, writes Mme. Marcotte in 
London Daily Mail, indeed, be aptly described as 
the best man in France to-day.’ 

Nearly all French female servants start in life 
as “bonnes A tout faire.” The position gives 
knowledge and experience. Some specialize later 

n as cooks or housemaids, according to their tastes, 
but owing to the usual arrangement of flat life in 
Paris, the “‘bonne a tout faire’’ is the only indoor 
servant kept by most bourgeois families, even by 
those in well-to-do circumstances. 

The “bonne & tout faire’? can cook and do the 
housework as well as the marketing. She can 
wash, iron, sew, look after the children, and accom- 
pany the “jeunes filles’? of the house outdoors. 


collectin 








She can, in a word, turn her hand to anything, and i 


she does most things well. 

If she is not always as respectful in her speech a8 
she might be with her employers, it is owing to her 
republicanism of soul and tongue. 
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Some twent 

lost ideals! 
picaroon, 

Now I only want to be a millionaire! 


FADED DREAMS 


jwant to be a gypsy in the springtime; 
[want to be a rover in July, 

gut November’s winds have racked me, and those 

things now don’t attract me — 

[just want to be a quiet little guy, 

ns nice, steam-hea 
With a carriage to conduct me to my toil,. 

Which should last from 10 to 2, and corral the rev- 


dwelling in the city, 


enue; 
Yea, in winter I’m an alien from the soil. 


[want to be a farmer in the Maytime; 
| want to be a vintner in the fall, 
But I wake from such ecstatic dreams for reasons 
quite climatic — 
My ears no longer hear the wildwood’s call. 
for me the simple joys of town existence, 
minutes from the Public Square; 
wished in June I were a tramp or 


— Cleveland Leader. 


ALWAYS UNFORTUNATE , 


Here I stand within the hall: 





For the elevator bawl 
With a frown. 
“Going up?” I loudly ery, 
And the urchin makes reply: 
“Going down.” 


Here you see me buying stocks, 


Hoping to acquire both rocks 
And renown. 
“Going up? ” I loudly say. 


But my broker answers, ‘‘ Nay; 


Going down.” 


When old Charon I shall meet, 


Looking mystical, but neat 
In his gown — 
“Going up? ” 


I’ll murmur low, 


And he’ll doubtless answer, ‘‘ No; 


Going down.’ 





— Washington Herc 
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GOOD MOTHERS 


are those who strive to prevent ail- 
ments—instead of waiting for 
trouble and then striving against 
heavy odds to conquer it, 

IVED . 
The j2hiy pstentea Sana-Chair 
(sanitary enamel surface through- 
out) is the most indispensable single 
quaranty of a sanitary nursery an 
bath-room ever offered careful moth- 
ers. Used on legs, with or without 
cushion ; or, with legs folded flat in- 
to half inch espace at sides, it is 
CLAMPED TO TOILET SEAT with one 
motion, affording comfort and 
security. 

The Sana-Chair not only incul- 
cates life-long hygienic habits — it 
exerts a strong moral tendency to 
neatness and orderliness. The only 
strictly sanitary child’s chair. Sim- 
pees ockoatites all spindles fluted ; 

autifully finished; all pure white; 
no exposed wood to breed germs; no 
corners to collect dirt; folds to travel as 
shown, Price, Insist on the 
genuine “Sana-Chair” in the best 
stores, or we willship direct, express 








Next HE APRIL HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be a 
Month most attractive Spring number, with many 
suggestions for home builders and much interesting 
reading of a general nature. : 


MR. ROBERT C. SPENCER’’S article in the series on Planning the Home 
is devoted to bathrooms—how they should be arranged and the best sani- 
tary plumbing. It is fully illustrated. 

MR. JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON contributes an illuminating and pic- 
turesque article on Sir Thomas Lawrence, with reproductions of three 
beautiful paintings. 

MR. CARROLL M. BILL presents a sketch of a library done in the 
English style. 

MISS MARY H. NORTHEND contributes a description of the remarkable 
pewter collection in the possession of Prescott Bigelow, Esq., illustrated 
with two full pages of pictures. 

MR. FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN has designed “A House of the 
Shore,”’ which is described and illustrated with pictures and plans. 

“The Care of the Refrigerator’’ is a very helpful article by MARY 
TA YLOR-ROSS. 

A Half-Timbered House in Delaware is described by WILLIAM DRAPER 
BRINCKLE, architect, and illustrated with many pictures and plans. 





“| These are but a few of the features of the next HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL. In addition there will be the regular departments: Questions 
and answers, Old China, In Metropolitan Shops, The Table Beautiful, 
The Home Garden, and so forth, all filled with suggestions of untold 
value. “ Each number of the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is part of a 


training in interior decoration and household management. It is im- 
possible to cover the whole range of subjects in any one month, and 
the issues must be taken as parts of a serial publication. 




















Are you going to build? 


F you intend to build or even to rent, THe House Beavutirut will enable 

you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to your own 
uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House Beautirut — 
because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that Iam proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results most satisfactory. I only wish everyone would 
read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.”’ 
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prepaid, on receipt of price. Write 
today. Illustrated folder FREE. 
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711 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago. * 
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The World’s Work wt ’ 
The House Beautiful Limited Time 


DON’T WAIT :— The offer is good for rew and renewal subscriptions 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 
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PLANNING THE GARDEN 





T is a question which affords the greater amount 
of pleasure, the planning of a garden or the 
actual work. To some it may be that a hap- 
hazard planting and arrangement of beds and 
flowers is as satisfactory as a more orderly 
arrangement; certain is it that this former method 
prevails in a majority of cases. It is not unusual to 
see the earth worked up into beds of any and every 
be at the last moment, and the owner flying 
wildly around among her acquaintances for some- 
thing with which to fill them; begging a few seeds 
here and a few plants there, and sticking them in 
the ground wherever there is found room. 
en one has moved late in May into a new 
home, it may be ible that circumstances render 
any other course im ible, and that such a make- 
shift for a garden is better than none, but the garden 
that —— for weeks or months in advance, and 
carefully thought out in all its details, will be a suc- 
cess from the start and bring little regret, all other 
things being equal. With the first appearance of 
the spring catalogues, work in this direction may 
commence, and should be carried forward with a 
clear idea of the requirements of the garden and the 
space at command. This will be further modified 
and controlled by the lay of the land, the exposure, 
and the amount of shade. 

Where the garden plot is very limited, it will be 
unwise to plant largely of perennial shrubs or plants 
which bloom only in the early days of spring, leav- 
ing the portion of the garden devoted to them bare 
of flowers the greater part of the year. It will be 
better in this case to reserve all shrubbery for plant- 
ing along the boundaries of the lot, about the base 
of the buildings, and as a screen for out-buildings 
or other undesirable features of the place. 

There should be a definite idea of what is required 
of the garden — whether to furnish cut flowers, or 
to afford a place in which many delightful hours 
will be spent aside from those —— in its care. 
There is a marked difference in the feeling one has 
for flowers. With many they are simply considered 
in their artistic value for decorative effect in the 
house, but to the real flower lover they are never so 
beautiful as when growing in the free air and sun- 
shine out of doors; and while in the former case 
every flower will be gathered as it blooms, few if 
any will find their way into the house of the lover 
of flowers, who enjoys best to visit them where their 
beauty is at its fullest— in the changing light of 


day. 
The garden for cut flowers may be a subordinate 
affair, relegated to any out-of-the-way part of the 
und, so that it is not too inaccessable, and fitted 
rom soil, location, and exposure to grow flowers in 
abundance. But the real garden depends much upon 
its environment for its effect and Siento: it should 
lie, like a jewel; encircled with a band of green, 
against which its brilliant colors may be defined, and 
not lost against too great a perspective. Tall trees 
at a sufficient distance to present no objectionable 
features are always desirable on the northern side, 
but rarely advisable on the east, south, or west. 
Shrubbery, especially that of a dense green, as the 
various conifers, is always an effective foil for most 
flowers, and even a board fence, if of attractive build 
and suitable color, is often good. It is possible, 
however, to overdo the use of an ornamental 
board fence, and I have seen very handsome and 
expensive formal gardens entirely surrounded with 
ornamental, open-work wooden fences, which re- 
sembled nothing so much as the lace paper around 
a box of highly colored bonbons. 

But the garden may be a happy combination of 
brilliant flower-beds and still furnish all the flowers 
' for cutting that may reasonably be required. To 
this end it will be necessary to grow such flowers as 
are —— effective indoors and out. Many of 
the annuals fill both requirements, and roses, pan- 
sies, and carnations, when well grown, leave little 
to be desired in either direction. 

There are many of the hardy perennials which 
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are_fine in any position Not the least of the 
members of this class are the foxgloves, whose 
spikes of flowers last long in water and are ex‘ 
ingly beautiful in the garden, especially 
touched by the westering sun in late after: 
These may occupy a position in the rear of | 
growing flowers, but are most effective when g 
in long, straight rows by themselves. They 
grandly against evergreens or the graceful tamar 

The larkspur is another desirable perennial 
in any position, and in the clear dark blues is 
of our best blue flowers. It has the merit of be 
in flower for the greater part of the summer, an 
quite as effective as the deep, ultramarine mot 
hood which gives its flowers principally in J 
though a later crop is produced by removing 
flower spikes as they fade 

All the iris are excellent both in the garden a1 
cut flowers, but the Japanese iris are much n 
effective than the German and English variet 
all last well in water, and the unopened buds 
develop in succession. But the most val 
flower for cutting is the aster, which remair 
and perfect for days and even wee ks; especi al 
this true of the ostrich feather and the peony f 
ered. The comets, being very soft petaled, are n 
perishable, depending largely upon atmosphs 
conditions for perfection, and a heavy rair 
to leave them an unsightly, sodden mass 






Roses and Pansies 


Roses and pansies, though most dissimila 
can scarcely have too many of, and in one esser 
their culture is very similar; they should ne 
combined with other flowers, but be given a be 
corner of the garden by themselves. Where 
has ample grounds the rose-gardens should 
separate creation, divided from the main garder 
shrubbery, a hedge of climbing roses or other 
rier. A path through a succession of rose-embow 
arches, debouching into a garden of roses, is de 
ful, and there should be no other flowers to 
from the effect. 

While the present tendency in garden plott 


to devote an unobstructed area of 
pose, I think that much of the distinctive chart 
@ garden is sacrificed by this method. A gar 
laid out in this way has much the appearance 
gorgeous rug laid down on the lawn. There 
m stery or surprise in store for one one tal 
in at a glance, and although a stroll throug! 
paths reveals much of beauty in detail not visibl 





a general survey, unless one wishes to gather fl 
one is little tempted to a more intimate acq 

ance. The garden which, on the other hand 
its nooks and secret places where one comes 

pectedly upon something new und strar 


may be a ferny bit where wild things of th: 







are at home, a bit of secluded land devoted t 
flowers which ope their petals at the setting of 
sun and make the night redolent with their swe 
ness, a bit of low land dedicated to the state 
and approached, perhaps, through a gatewa 
arch of Japanese effect, a wooded knoll where 1 
stately lilies stand sentinel, or a rose-garden bask 
in the southern sun, are alway r new and 
stant delights, and altho not possible 


limited area of a city back | o compass so delig 
ful a garden, still the y 
great as might at first ir, as many cunning 
vises may be adopted to give an air of space and 
clusion. The very presence of @ rose or clema 


embowered arch gives an air of mystery and se 


for space is 1 


sion to what is beyond it, and a few tall growing 
which occupy little space 


shrubs, like the tamarix 
but by their almost ceaseless motion and airy g1 
make an elusive, effectual screen. If the main w 


through the garden makes one or more abrupt turt 


or curves, much may be done in the way of scer 


effect by these simple means, but convenience ir 
caring for the garden, especially where one is h 
own gardener, must not be sacrificed in the effort a 
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land to the ] 


picturesque detail. It must be remembered that 
while the stroll at twilight down bosky, lily-sentin. 
eled walks is delightful, there is to be considered vagt. 
ly different occasions when these same paths must be 
traversed behind a heavily weighted wheel-barrow 
of earth or fertilizer, and impracticable paths and 
places make for vexation of spirit. Broad, well. 
made paths are of first importance in the construg. 
tion of a garden, and it will be better to Sacrifice 
somewhat of the area of the beds rather than that 
these should suffer. 

One must also bear in mind in the planning of the 
garden what the probable water supply will accom. 
plish, as it is futile to arrange for the growing of 
plants requiring an abundance of water when but a 
limited supply will be available. In the early days of 
spring, when the garden-making is under way, this 
point is not apparently so imperative, but the dry 
weather of June and July brings it prominently to 
the front, and one often finds themselves fated to 
be a burden-bearer, or see ones cherished plants 
wither and die for lack of the life-giving water, 
To play ‘‘Providence with a watering-pot,” is 
doubtless good for one’s soul, but wearing on the 
temper and muscles. Where there is city water at 
command, the garden supply becomes a simple 
matter of piping and paying the water tax; lac 
this, a very excellent substitute is found in a win 
mill, tank, and hose, and even a force pump; a few 
feet of pipe, and hose as a last resort is not to be 
despised, but water in some practical way must be 
provided for at the start, or disaster will light on 
one’s banners and cause them to droop. 

There are many flowers which may be grown for 
ffeet in the garden, which are not especially desit- 
able for use indoors, though effective and beautiful 
enough. Among these may be cited the scarlet 
salvia, with its brilliant spikes, and the many-hued 
verbenas. These plants, while furnishing a mass 
f brilliant color, are not so desirable for cut flowers, 
owing to their unfortunate penchant for dropping 
their blossoms about, making a constant litter to 
be cleared away. Aside from this peculiarity they 
would be much in demand, as they are not only 
lovely in color scheme but have the characteristic 
f developing their buds in water, and so continuing 

) produce a succession of bloom after those in 

vidence when gathered have faded. Many of the 
poppies are useful for cut flowers if gathered before 
the buds opened and allowed to develop in water; 
if gathered when fully blown they are liable to droop. 
All of the phloxes, both annual and perennial, are 
valuable in both directions, and the dwarf. Phlox 
Drummondi is especially valuable for edging beds 
of taller plants, and the use of this class of plants 
loubles the amount of ground at command in the 
garden, and all beds which will admit of this treat- 
ent should be bordered with a line of low-growing 
plants of a harmonious or contrasting color; agera- 
ins are very useful in this connection, as is the 
weet alyssium, blue lobelia, dwarf nasturtium, and 
irf morning-glory. This latter, in the blue shades, 

1 charming little plant a few inches high and cov- 
ering a space of ground about a foot in diameter, 
vith dark green foliage and quantities of lovely 

white-throated flowers. 

It must be remembered in planning the garden 
that white, scarlet, and yellow flowers always appear 
near to the spectator, and if planted at the rear of 
he garden cause it to appear much smaller than it 
really is, while mauve, purple, smoke colors, and blue 
increase the apparent distance, and for this reason 
hould always be planted in the rear. Magenta 8 
far less obtrusive than scarlet, pink, or rose, and may 
ilso be planted in the background with good effect. 

All plants whch depend for effect upon masses 

f bloom rather than perfection of detail may be 
planted in large.beds in the background or reat, 
but such beautiful things as pansies, the deep- 
throated petunias, vincas, heucheras, pentstemons, 
aquilegias, schizansthus, and the like should be 
planted where they may be enjoyed in detail. 
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ROSES No risk in 
GUARANTEED buying roses 


3) L re) re) M under our guarantee-to-bloom 

lan Money back for those 

lal that fail. Your simple word is 
“ all the proof we require. 

How can we give such ane xtraordinary iron- 
clad guarantee? It’s all explained in our 136- 
page color plate **Floral Guide.’* Write for it 
to-day —free. 


5 Quick Blooming Roses, 50c 

All guarantee xd to bloom this year—or your 
money back. All thrifty growers and profuse 
bloomers. 

Champion of the World (rosy pink); 
Cloth e Soupert ‘creamy white with rose center; 
Alliance (bright golden yellow; shell pink center); 
Cornelia Cook (white tinged with rose); 
Princess Hohenzollern ‘deep satiny red). 

Every rose labelled and every rose guaranteed 
to bloom this season. , Order now and we will 
ship prepaid at proper planting time. This 
advertisement will not appear again, 

Don’t forget to write for **Floral Guide.’* 
Contains descriptions and helpful cultural di- 
rections, not only of roses, but hundreds of 
other choice flowers and plants. Itis free. 


Box 17B, West Grove, Pa.’ 











The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
NE Writer 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. ‘ithstands zero 
weather without inju immense 
heads of purest white b ooms in June 
(see illustration). After maturity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage,— 

an attractive feature. Asa specimen 

in groups, or massed in the foreground 





The New Hardy Hy- 
drangea —from photo of taller shrubs itis a tremendous success. 


PRICES ean established, deltv- 
ery afer April —_ 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $50 © hy $4-50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $35 
tach, The E pers: Shipment by masons advised. 
Eim C City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our the hardy tree and plant catalog is mow ready, You 
can well afford to send for whe 4 before placing your spring order, 
Strictly the best ¢ only, at consistent prices 


From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 
$13.50 per 10; 5 inch pots, $1.00 














We Believe— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a 
profession. 

— right living should be the fourth “‘R”’ in 
education. 

gw health is the duty and business of the 
individual, illness of the physician. 

_ the spending of the money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 

gece the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to 
make progress in her life work as the business 
or professional man. 

—cAmerican School of Home Economics. 


NOTE—If you believe these things, send for the 70-page book- 
let, ““ The Profession of Home-making,” which gives details of 
home-study course for bome makers, teachers, institution man- 
agers,etc. Address A.S. H. E.611 W. 69th St., Chicago. Ill. 


Send Only $1.00 


fsa re’ ale you for examination this 


a bg Go-Basket—a com- 
=~ Galas High-Chair, Jumper 


and Bassinet. You change instantly from 
one to the other without removing child or /~ 
discommoding yourself. 














enables you totake the baby 
everywhere, Oriole can be 
carried on arm or lap. 
Wheels concealed, won't soil 
clothes. Best doctorsrecommend it. 
finished, durable. Packed and shipped 
on receipt of $1.00; balance paid when you 
are satisfied, Prices $7.50up. Interesting, 
Free sent on request. Write to 


The Withrow Mf 
262 Walnut St., (a Ee oO. 




















Fragrant flowers should be an important note in 
the flower garden. Most of the hardy garden lilies 
are prodigal of their fragrance, and the heliotrope, 
honeysuckle, tube-rose, carnation, and rose will 
fill the garden with sweet odors from sun-kissed 
morn till dewy eve. 

Asa patcane: Pre wah it is not desirable to plant more 
than one kind of flower in a bed, but whenever the 
space at command is limited it is possible, by care- 
ful selection, to plant two varieties in one bed and 
utilize a third as an edging. Plants which require 
the same general conditions should always be se- 
lected, not two plants, one of which will thrive best 
in a low, damp and somewhat shady situation, and 
another which require good drainage and abundant 
sunshine, for best results. Lilies do better when 
grown among other hardy perennials and shrubbery, 
and peonies may have lities or gladiolas or other 
bulbs interspersed between them. Iris will not 
resent the presence of some not too encroaching 
plant, which blooms at a different season, as the 
anterrhinum, and in this way one secures a double 
crop of flowers from the same bit of ground, and the 
care required by the blooming plants is of benefit 
to those which have passed their floresence, and 
saves them from the neglect which might otherwise 
be their portion. 


THE MARCH CALENDAR 


sa definite, complete planting plans for all garden 

plots. 

Start more Lily-of-the-Valley pips about four weeks 
before Easter to get them in blossom then. 

If seeds are not already ordered, order early to get 
them in time. 

Bring more bulbs from the basement room. The 
Poet’s narcissus should blossom this month. 

Experiment in sowing seed of annual flowers in- 

oors, to see what sorts it is worth while to start 
in this way. 

Don’t throw away your daffodil plants after blos- 
soming. Watch the passing of the flower and 
the maturing of the seed pod. Let the leaves 
pe off and in spring set the bulbs in the border 

rden. 

Sow seeds of some of these flowers indoors: French 
marigold, tufted pansy, dahlia, verbena, salvia. 
Sow, if not already done in February in window 
boxes, flats, or paper pots, seed of beet, carrot, 

onion, tomato, egg-plant, and pepper. 

Thin seedlings of beet, carrot, and onion so that 
each plant shall have a little room. 

Transplant to flats or flower pots, seedlings of to- 
mato, egg plant, and vepper 


Outdoors 


Clean-up the grounds. 

Remove litter from border gardens soon after the 
last snow has gone. 

Spade or fork the garden soil as soon as the frost is 
out and the soil is dry enough to work. 

Sow, as soon as ground can be worked, a good sup- 
ply of sweet peas. 

Sow, if season permits, seeds of radish, lettuce, 
spinach, parsley, and the smooth hardy peas. 
Plant, if season permits, onion sets and a few early 

potatoes. 
Till and fertilize'the rhubarb and the asparagus beds. 






© is full of suggestion for those 
who wish to make the home 
beautiful. Biltmore Nursery has 
in stock every tree and plant re- 
quired for the garden beautiful, 
without which there can be no 
house beautiful. 

The Catalogue Beautiful, published by 

Biltmure Nursery, illustrates and de- 

scribes every shrub, plant an:! tree worth 


the planting Send for a copy — free, 
despite its size and superiority. 


BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 139, Biltmore, N. C. 














DINGEE. 
Roses 


DINGEE’S 
New Guide to Rese Culture 


for 1908 is the Leading Rose Catalogue of 
America. Larger, havdsomer aud more valu 
able than ever. Faull pages illustrated in color. 
bes over 1000 varieties of Roses and tells 
how to grow them, and al! other desirable flowers 
Seeds a specialty. Write for a copy—it's free. 
10 Famous Roses —$1.00 
The 1908 ‘‘Dingee Collection” of Roses wil! appeai strong! 
to those who consider quality rather than number. Inch 
= strong Roses on their own roots—al! different and guarauteed 
to grow and bloom. Orders booked for delivery wheu wanted 
A dollar bill will bring them safely—postpaid. Order mew. 
THE BINGEr & CONARD ©CO., West Grove Pa 
Establiahed 185 70 Green “es 
























The House Beautiful’ ‘3 "2frnc 


how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling o what will produce the best results in 
your house. e appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 
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CUSHION 
BBER Bi 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 
Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 


Saatied on ac receipt of price 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 























HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
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PLANNING THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 18) 
contain closets and wardrobe conveniences, and which may be used 
as a dressing-room in the morning, and as an upstairs sitting- 
room and library, or study, during the day and evening. 


Walls and Furniture 


It is always a source of satisfaction to an architect to look ove! 
the photographs of his most successful houses. It is very seldom, 
however, that he can find much pleasure or take much pride in 
photographs of the bedrooms in his best houses. When it comes 
to the decorating and furnishing of the bedrooms, the architect 
who may have held sway elsewhere throughout the house, usually 
yields to circumstances and gives up the struggle to do things in 
his own way. Bedrooms, therefore, express the knowledge and 
taste of the mistress, or of the individual occupants, rather than 
that of the architect, and may, therefore, be very, very bad, or 
very good. As a rule, however, they are commonplace, conven- 
tional, and uninteresting, — not only for lack of skilfully studied 
treatment, but often because of indifference to the expenditure 
of money and pains, where the results are not on general exhibition, 
which leads to the type of houses described as having a “‘Queen 
Anne front and a Mary Ann back.” 

Bedroom walls are too frequently papered with paper tinted 
in too strong colors, with wall coverings strangely striped or figured 
Rooms for girls are blotched all over with great bunches of lovely 
pink roses and metallic green leaves, the pattern whirling and 
dancing before the eyes; tolerable, perhaps, to young persons of 
robust health, but tending to aggravate a case of fever or sick- 
headache. Plain, quiet color, or delicate obscure pattern of rela- 
tively small scale, is most restful and appropriate to the much 
broken wall surfaces of the average bedroom. In many homes 
bedrooms might be so designed as to afford excellent places for 

uiet, low-tinted mural decoration, something very different from 
the garish and restless friezes which jump at one from the win- 
dows of wall-paper shops. 

In the homes of the well-to-do, the price of a few superfluous 
articles of personal adornment, or worse than useless furniture and 
bric-a-brac, would almost pay for such decoration at the hands of 
some young artist with more native talent than established repu- 
tation. Every year our great art schools turn out a considerable 
number of young men and women who are not only fairly well- 
trained in the technique of painting, who have broad, progressive 
ideas, and yet cannot hope to achieve the reputation that brings 
any considerable pecuniary reward until after years of more or less 
commercialized effort. To many struggling artists in our large 
cities, opportunities for the painting of panels and wall surfaces 
in private resi- 
dences would be 
hailed with joy, 

uite as much for 
the artistic possi- 
bilities of such 
problems as for 
the immediate 
gain in money. 
The question oft- 
en arises as to 
whether the 
woodwork of the 
bedrooms should 
be painted or 
stained, a ques- 
tion which can 
only be deter- 
mined as a part 
of the general 
scheme to be 
adopted for the 
room. 

The white 
enamel finish, so 
much in vogue, 
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Sketch for a New House at Topsfield, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 
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William G. Rantoul, Architect 


If a light = 


leep old-ivory, and the wall and ceiling ton, 
» a hard and painful contrast. Where a jj 
lopted for walls, the frieze and ceiling may 
a decidedly deeper tone. A very light cgijj 


in many country houses, have met a wel} 
They were usually weak in design and inhgp. 


Coloring the Woodwork 
vork does not, of course, imply light coloring 


the walls should harmonize rather closely with 
re there are many doors. 


m, even though simple in design, with plain 
i straight square lines. Such a bed is a big 


metal beds cannot be made to harmonize with 
n, color, and other furniture. 
t guards of the average bed are much too hi 
the confinement of a crib. If head and foot 
ove the pillows at one end, and above the bed 
are needed, why not also side guards. It is 
res which make most beds heavy and ugly in 
ose which are simple and straightforward in 
the head of the bed may be treated practically 
irchitectural panel in the wall, or in a shallow 
it, if constructed of wood corresponding to the 


imniture should, in fact, be so constructed, 
material and eolor closely matching the wood- 


Treating the Radiators 


larly offensive when committed in bedrooms 
radiators with gold, silver, or copper lacquer. 
painted to harmonize with the background of 


the typical ugly chandelier hung from the 
Its only merit is that of a saving in the cost of 
m not worth considering in a good house. Both 
1 giving illumination just where it is wanted, 
t type or simple ceiling pendants dropped near 
the walls where 
wanted, are much 
to be preferred to 
other methods. 
In conclusion, 
a harmonious d- 
fect in a bedroom 
is largely depen- 
dent upon the de- 
sign and colorings 
of rugs and cur- 
tains. If the dee- 
orative treatment 
of the room is 
original and mod- 
ern, the general 
decorative ides 
may be at least 
hinted at in rugs 
and window- 
hangings. If col- 
or and fabric are 
good and harmo- 
nious they need 
neither figure nor 
decoration. 



































MRS. PEABODY’S PORCH, MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
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™ . 
70 Anniversary Number We want every reader of THE Hou SH 
— ee ee BEAUTIFUL to have a copy f 
“2 “7oth Anniversary Garden Book.” t 
ree s Garden is more than a mere Catalogue. It | 
the acknowledged authority on flow i | 
vegetables, decorative plants, sl 2 | 
- a i) lawn — every needful for the large country estate or a sma l« dt 
~ garden. Many leading colleges use it as a reference book. FA | ¢ 


The zoth Anniversary Edition “Dreer’s Garden B ; 
been enlarged to 248 pages. Four c and four duotone } | Only when one has children of his own to by 
and‘hundreds of photographic reproductions of | UP — he — _ badly brought up he him 
l liegende atter 














Worthy novelties and dependable varieties of flowers and vegetables F  — 
We will send a copy WITHOUT CHAR , Suvtor And is your daughter perfeetly 


i s 2 ™| healthy? Banker’s Wife —She ought to be 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3| Last year we spent fifteen hundred dollars on he 








health VM eqqgendorfer Blatter. 


Qs ~ ) Why,” thunders the New York Mail, whig 


used to print a Bible text at the head of its editorial 
A perfunctory vift page every day, does the bartender put the 
ey | change on the only wet spot on the bar?’— 
reflects little credit Steen Weed: Mine 
to the donor, 























JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 

Will ship on receipt of $5.00 
(Mon2y Order or N.Y. Draft) 














while a piece of ‘‘Please, mum,” began the aged hero in ap. 
TECO pottery } pealing tones, as he stood at the kitchen door 
sastihae te the on wash-day, “T’ve lost my leg—” “Well, | 

Beil 1in’t got it,” snapped the woman, slamming the 























435 420 culture, and in- IB ag ee sg eet 
Tin. high 14in. high rr a “ol { Dverybody’s Magazine. 
Price $3. Price $10. telligence of the i 
r 1 oor nt % 
one giving; and Theater Official (to students)— You are not 
implies the same ullowed to join in the chorus, gentlemen. Stu. 


dents — Don’t you worry. We are singing some 


qualities in the one rec eiving thing quite different — Fliegende Blatter. 


a gift coupled with a compliment. 























Every piece of TECO pottery, GONE! 
with its soft, cool green tones re- He drew his money from the bank, 
presents the imprisoned inspiration of a _—. bate 
the artist who dreamed it. ape pect ota a. 
THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, For lawns, stair cases, veran- E | — Yonkers Statesman. 
* ° \ das, conservatories. aoe eee 
(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion . ae “ j She (to her husband)— The poor children! 
Will mail for 25c. in Stamps od ap Sane ag ope C When you get up in the morning they have gone 
x ur ade-mar $c 3 to scl ool, £ y y y 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, the bottom of each piece 8 BR yer nimi 
a) seg, ; iyo = econ The Gates Potteries them a souvenir post-card.— Fliegende Blatter. 
lilow, Mission an pholsterea : ij =— 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. pun rieghivareg annem (4 The Mother —If he proposes to-day, tell him 
aiers in @xciusive tines who Wish = 


9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 
(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP." ) 


he must speak to me. If he doesn’t propose, 
tell him I want to speak to him.— Fliegende 


Blatter 


to carry TECO should write us at once. 





























FOR SPRING DECORATION athe pe agg 


Insist Upon Seeing “WALL PAPERS OF QUALITY” Sample Books || i", Giutfor tre days — yes: 1 do Alt 


Sloper’s Halj-Holiday. 


Mr. Subbubs — Do you expect any visitors to- 





Everybody will do some redecorating this Spring and have to buy new wal! paper “WALL PAPE FO 
are all that the name implies — not necessarily expensive wall papers — but rather tt 

prices. Your decorator can show you our 1908 sample books, comprising the most extens 

Domestic and Imported Wall Papers, which, for unusual, exclusive and high-class designs, are far sut 
wall papers here‘ofore shown. Insist upon seeing “WALL PAPERS OF QUALITY If your decorator | 
1908 sample books, send us his name and we will see that he gets them at once. 


You wish to employ one of our detectives to 
watch your husband?” ‘I do.’ ‘May I ask 
what has aroused your suspicion of him?” “He 
sent me a bunch of violets and a box of candy 
yasn’t our from town yesterday.’’— Houston Post. 

LOSS AND GE 
EVERY DECORATOR SHOULD HAVE our 1s PETER H. REILLY & BRO. A gallant young swe from Me 
SAMPLE BOOKS. SEND FOR THEM 127-133 W. 17th Street : NEW YORK pee omy conchae fon ca erg 
1en he walked off one day 
ee : With her wooden leg, ‘‘ Pray, 
Excuse me, I thought ’twas a ce.” 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL eee areard Lampom. 


Book Agent — Good morning! Are you the lady 
Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- TuHeE HovsE BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers of the house? Bridget — I’m wan o’ thim.— Lije. 
d 


vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; until ordered discontin A renewal blank is, 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a r 


























nder that the prepa d 





: , —e, ’ You said the house was only five minutes’ 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has eae is walk from the station,” complained the victim; 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Advertising rates to be had on application. to say the least, I’m disappointed in you. 


THE HousE BEAUTIFUL will not be respons 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 


less made by registered letter, or by check, 


And I’m disappointed in you,” replied the agent. 
express order, or postal order. 


I thought you were a very rapid walker.”— 








Ph lade " > 
When a change ‘of address is desired, both Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897 iecsnteaatnas 
the old and the new address should be given. at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of Indignant Citizen —Say! Your boy threw 8 
The trade supplied by the American News March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-mark stone at me just now and barely missed me. 
Company and its branches. registered. All rights reserved. Mr. Grogan — Yez say he missed ye? Indignant 





Mr. Grogan — It was not my b’y.— 
The New Century. 





. ° 04.40 ‘ Citizen — That’s what I understood myself to 
The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago remark. 
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PERIOD 
TORCHIERES 


ABSOLUTELY CORRECT IN 
DESIGN AND FINISH 


We also make special mirrors and wood 
carved electric fixtures in any period style 


Specialists for the Interior 


Samuel Harris Mfg. Co. 


134-136 W. 25th St., New York 
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ma TU 
Easy Paint = 
Test Which a Woman Can Make 


The woman of the household is admittedly the best authority 
on house decoration. She chooses the color scheme both for the 


exterior and interior. 

To complete her mastery of the situation she ought to be informed on the wear- 
ing qualities of paint—how to secure paint which will not become spotted or streaked, 
paint which will retain its color, and paint which will wear smooth instead of crack- 
ing and scaling off. 

“How can I know” sheasks. Test the paint before using it. 

The best paint is made of Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil, and these ingredi- 
ents should be bought separately and mixed fresh for each job by a good painter. 

The test must be made before the White Lead, linseed oil and coloring matter 
have been mixed together. Subject a bit of the White Lead to intense heat by means 
of the blow-pipe. If the White Lead is pure, the heat will transform into metallic 
lead. If adulterated, no metal will appear, no matter how slight 
the adulteration. The impurities prevent the White Lead from 
returning to metallic lead. 




















Test Equipment Free FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

A blow-pipe and directions for 
; The Dutch Boy Painter on 
making this test, together with full a keg Guarantees met only 
explanation why this is the key to SS ‘ou pues 
successful painting, will be sent free | are not weighed with thecon- 
tents; each ifs 3 contains the 
to any one actually interested. Ask | amount of White Lead desig- 


for “ Test Equipment Ww.” nated on the outside. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest to you 











New York, Boston, Bu Talo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros, Co.) Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oi! Oo.) 


Whe 
<4 di STOTT. @ 
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GREGORYS 


haveearneda world-widereputation. Thon- 
sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 
them absolutely because they are sure grow- 
ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them thisycar. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 
likely to set you right when in doubt. 
IT’S FREB, Write fora copy. 
4.45. H. GREGORY & SON 
Mare.encao, Mass. 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 





rower FREE} 
FLOWERS 
Thousands are taking advantage of this offer, why not you? Enclose 


us stamps or coin to the amount of ten cents, "which can be deducted 
from your first order, and we will mail you our 1908 Novelty Offer. 


Five Packets Mailed FREE with Catalog 


Coxscomb, very ornamental for its comb effect, resembling the comb 
of a cock. Poppies, with their rainbow colorings, flowers sting all 
summer. Godetia, with its delicate tints of crimson rose, makes an 
attractive annual. Phlox, Sunbeams; its dazzling colors make an attract- 
ive tlower bed. Lastly, Hollvhocks, double and single colors, Grand- 
ma’s Favorite, All five packets free, including our profusely illustrated 
catalog, Write to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen 
Established 1845 239 Fulton St., New York 




















A Guarantee of Lasting : Satisfaction 


means more to you than a few days’ trial, becuse you cannot d r the faults of a refrigerator 
until you have used it several months. For over 25 years eve [eCray refrigerator has been 
sold under a positive guarantee of lasting satisfaction 

The confidence of the public in the McCray guarantee is | videnced by the fact that 
McCray Refrigerators are endorsed by the leading physicians pitals, sanitariums, hotels, 
clubs, etc., and are used in thousands of the finest residences. J U.S. Government also uses 
McCray Refrigerators in the Capitol, Congressional Library and er public buildings, on its 
battleships and in its commissary department. 


McCray Rejrigerators 


Have Stood All Tests 


and have won an enviable reputation for superiority. T! nmediate shipment, and Built 
to Order for a!l purposes. 

McCray Refrigerators are lined with White Opal Glass, | Tile or W © zine is ever used, as zinc 
corrodes and forms oxides that poison milk and other food 

The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration is b« 1 question tl ent system of refrigeration ever 
invented, as it gives a perfect circulation of pure, cold, absolut d , and nly one-half as much ice as other 
refrigerators. There is never the slightest tainted or stale sm 


Let us send you free our 40 page illustrated " that Lins ¥ Refrigerators 
are superior to other refrigerato 


McCray Refrig erator : Cosmas 
672 Mill a Kendallville, Ind 


Branches in all principal cities 











